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t 
Stronger than Death 
JOHN DEVIGNET pleads with me to marry him, and I 


love him—love him so much that it hurts even to think of 
facing the years without him. Every fiber of my being answers 
his call, but in spite of everything I can do, I am unable to 
drive away the picture of George’s wistful, ashen face, pleading 
yet hopeless, across that seething, tawny gorge of grinding logs. 

If ever a girl needed some one to whom she could go for 
sympathetic advice, to whom she could unburden a weighted 
heart, it is I. And yet there is no one to whom I can turn, 
not one who can understand my heart; a woman’s mind or 
a woman’s needs. I have talked with poor old superstitious 
“Red Leather,” but he warns me that, even yet, the “spell” 
is not broken, and that I must suffer more. He places the 
responsibility for everything which has happened upon the ax 
which George had carried into the bunk house one night— 
the ax which that same night killed McNab, the superintendent 
of that logging operation. 

I was, and once more am, a school teacher, and I am trying 
so hard to forget everything by throwing myself into my work; 
but the past is too poignant, the future too drab—unless I go 
to John Devignet. But can I? What was the intent of 
George’s last great sacrifice? I only wish I really knew. 

I am an orphan, my mother and father dying in a railroad 
wreck when | was a child of eleven. But my father’s will pro- 
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vided that my guardian educate me, and I received a degree 
from an excellent school and immediately launched myself 
upon a career of teaching. 

Imagine the thrills which excited me when I was offered, 
and accepted, a position teaching in a little mission school in 
the wildest section of the Cumberland Mountains near the 
Kentucky border. I was nineteen and romantic. 

The men, for the most part, were engaged in logging in the 
hills and driving the timber out on the river. They were a 
picturesque race, and when they came to town on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, J met a number of them. They were 
tall, wiry, and slow of speech, but quick of action and, to me, 
they were romantic in their calked boots and strange apparel. 
Their spectacular activities on the river as they dared death 
a hundred times a day; riding a log in the middle of that 
boiling current, leaping from one treacherous footing to an- 
other; all these things combined to make them attractive— 
idealistic—to me. 

I spent hours on the river bank just below town watching 
them as they went calmly about their work which, if they made 
the slightest misstep, would mean certain death. 

It was while I was down on the river one day with two 
other teachers, that I first saw George Ellis—saw him per- 
form his duties with the coolness and daring about which I 
had heard other rivermen often talk. 

They all called him ‘Whitewater’ because they said he 
was at his best when “the river was rarin’ an’ tearin’ at the 
banks.” I saw him spin a log under his feet in the midst of 
that churning current until the spray flew to the height of his 
waist—“birling” the men called it, and they cheered him as 
he guided the log toward the shore and leaped to the bank. 

Some one introduced us, and his soft drawling voice, his 
ready smile, and his impetuous manner captivated me. 

I permitted him to call, and he swept me off my feet by 
the ardor of his love. I was wildly happy—it seems like a 
dream now—and I loved him with all the fervor a girl is 
capable of. At least I thought it was love, but I see now that 
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it was simply mad infatuation. He was the hero of the river 
and everyone seemed to adore him. I didn’t know—lI had no 
one to whom I could go and ask what to do—what life would 
mean if I married him, gave up my work and went to live in 
a riverman’s shanty. I saw only the glamour of his life, the 
romance, and that through the rose-colored spectacles of youth. 

I resigned my position and we were married in D while 
the entire village celebrated. Rivermen from fifty miles down 
the Indian were present at the little church for the ceremony, 
and they had prepared a lavish dinner in the town hall. 

It was at this dinner while George and I were sitting at 
the head of the long line of tables of roistering lumbermen, 
that I felt the first breath of dread or fear. Somehow I real- 
ized that I was out of my element among these shouting, rugged 
woodsmen who hailed George as a leader. Some of them were 
drinking, and I shrank from the slightest contact with them. 
I wanted to be away from the noise and the crowd and think 
—think it all out for myself. 

George had our home all ready, and he did everything in 
his power to make it pleasant for me. He was foreman of the 
No-business creek job about six miles below D , and as 
such lived in a little three-room cabin apart from the bunk 
house and other buildings. His older brother, Ed, had been 
living with him, but Ed had moved out, and George had fur- 
nished the house with care, even to purchasing a piano. 

It was here that we spent our honeymoon. George wanted 
to go away for two weeks, but Superintendent McNab asked 
him to postpone it until after the last drive in spring. ‘The 
owners, he said, were trying to get out every tree possible dur- 
ing the winter, and their orders were to allow nothing to 
interfere with the work. 

For the first month or two I was happy, even if George was 
away in the woods all day and J was left alone. Indian sum- 
mer was long and warm, and the woods were beautiful with 
their riot of gaily colored leaves. ‘Then, too, the girls from 
the mission school came to see me, and I usually visited them 
in town once a week. 
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The logging itself was interesting to me at the beginning, 
and I never failed to go to the window to watch the great, 
roaring cars of logs dart by on the wooden tramway, and I 
spent hours at the rollway where the logs were piled along 
the river above the mouth of the creek to await the winter 
floods to carry them out. Quite often I visited the quaint, 
superstitious, old stable boss, ‘“Red Leather” Morley, whose 
fund of whimsical stories seemed inexhaustible, and whose 
superstitions were weird and, at times, ludicrous. 

Then came the incident of the ax—every detail of which is 
etched so vividly on my memory that I have only to close my 
eyes to see the whole scene again. It was on Thanksgiving 
night in the bunk house mess hall, and the first great snow 
of the winter was brewing outside. Because of the rush orders 
the men had worked that day, and Red Leather and I had 
persuaded the cook to give them something else beside beans, 
fried potatoes, and salt pork. All day long I stood over that 
camp range, and when the men came in from work we had a 
really appetizing dinner ready. 

It happened that Superintendent McNab had dropped into 
the camp for the night on his way down to some of the opera- 
tions down-stream. ‘The men were standing about the stove 
hungrily waiting for the cook, a gin boy, and me, to give the 
finishing touches to the dinner, when the door opened and 
another gin boy, a lad named Buck Rowan, came in carrying 
in his hand one of those double-bitted axes the men used. As 
he came to the stove Red Leather stepped in front of him, 
and two or three of the men laughed guardedly. 

“Boy!” Red Leather leveled an accusing finger at the lad. 
“What’s that ye’re carryin’?” 

The boy stared first at the ax and then at Red Leather, not 
knowing exactly what to do. 

“A double-bitted ax!’ continued Red Leather in a rising 
tone. “Boy, don’t ye know better than to bring that thing in 
the house? Why, ye half-baked Noo England codfish, don’t 
ye know ye’ve brung trouble an’ misery an’ calamity right in 
amongst us? Ain’t nobody ever told ye that bringin’ a double- 
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bitted ax in the house is jest darin’ the devil to do his 
worst ?” 

The lad shook his head violently, apparently unable to speak. 

“Well, ye pore, ‘literate little heathen! Yore pa ort to 
have been took up for neglect. Come here an’—” 

George opened the door leading into the office and entered. 

“What’s the row about, Red Leather?” he asked. 

“That boy brung a double-bitted ax in the house an’ if 
anything ever carries troubles—it’s them!” 

“T know,” interrupted George. “I was using that ax today 
and the handle was loose. I told him to bring it in here, so I 
could peg it tonight after supper.” 

“Ye did?” The old stable-boss seemed unable to believe his 
ears. ‘““Then all them remarks are hereby transferred to ye. 
I coulda overlooked the lad, but an overgrown riverjack, which 
is allowed to vote an’ set on a jury, ain’t got no excuse. Why, 
yore brains must be sap-rotted, wind-shook, an’ dotty, or ye 
wouldn’t invite calamity that way.” 

“Forget it, Red Leather,” grinned George, and taking the 
ax from the boy, he leaned it against the wall. McNab, the 
superintendent, reached over and caught it up. 

“Do you mean that carrying this ax inside can bring bad 
luck?” He asked of Red Leather, but the latter’s reply was 
lost in the rattle of a sudden gust of wind against the windows. 

McNab’s big white teeth flashed in a smile. It was his 
boast that he was afraid of neither man nor devil. 

“I’m going to drive this blade into the wall and let this ax 
stay here,” he declared, “just to prove to you that you are 
wrong.” 

Again the wind beat a tattoo against the shutters and howled 
shrilly. McNab stepped over to the wall, apparently searching 
for the end of a joist, when an ominous crackling sound brought 
him to a halt with the ax blade poised over his head. The 
next instant a roaring crash seemed to shatter the very building, 
knocking several of the men to the floor and extinguishing the 
lights, leaving us in total darkness. ‘The shock threw me off 
my feet and for a space of several seconds I lay there, stunned, 
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but unhurt. The first thing I heard after the crash was 
George’s voice. 

“What was that? Hurry! Get lanterns, somebody!” 

Two or three matches flared, and in the dim, flickering glow 
I made out the form of a great tree trunk across the floor. 
Then one of the men found a lantern at last. 

“That big poplar tree which stood above the tramway,” 
explained someone in an awed tone. 

The trunk, three feet in diameter, had failen across the build- 
ing, breaking through the roof near the partition that cut off 
the bunk room from the mess hall, and not ten feet from the 
stove where the men were gathered. 

“Anybody hurt?” demanded George. 

“The boss,” said Red Leather hoarsely. 

Over behind the log near the wall they found the body of 
McNab. ‘The sharp blade of the ax had been driven deep 
into his neck bringing instant death. There was not another 
abrasion upon him. 

“That cussed double-bit!” whispered Red Leather. ‘“Didn’t 
I tell ye what it would do?” 

I begged George to take me away immediately, and when 
we got outside I fairly ran home, but it was days before I 
could blot that awful scene from my memory. The following 
day, a snowstorm set in and piled great drifts around the house 
until I was unable to get out of the door. 

The road to D was absolutely impassable, George de- 
clared, and there was nothing for me to do but stay in the 
house, cook, and read when I found time. In the meantime 
the snow continued to fall incessantly until it almost reached 
the window, and a sudden drop in the temperature made the 
home cold and uncomfortable. 

For an entire week I saw no one except George, and when 
he came in at night he was so cold and tired that, after a 
warm supper, he would go straight to sleep. I hungered for 
society, some one with whom I could talk, and the everlasting 
silences of the snow-covered hills seemed to press down upon 
me like a leaden weight, stifling my existence. 
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Only those who have known the great woods in the dead 
of winter can fully realize how lonely I was. Sometimes I 
felt as if the cabin was to be my tomb. My imagination began 
playing little tricks upon me. I seemed to be dead, and the 
person that moved about in the cabin, performing all the house- 
hold duties, was but the spirit of my former self. I often 
pinched myself to make sure that I was really alive. 

One night, about a week after the tragedy, old Red Leather 
came over to the house with George, and for an hour we sat 
before the fire talking. The garrulous old man seemed to be 
obsessed by the “spell”? that had been cast over us all by the 
bringing of that ax into the house, and simply couldn’t talk 
about anything but the death of McNab. 

George tried to laugh him out of the idea, but that only 
seemed to increase his belief in the superstition. 

He told of several instances in which he had seen the work- 
ings of that direful spell, and in every one of them several 
people were overcome by a remarkable series of misfortunes 
and accidents. It was uncanny, ghoulish, and I felt that I 
would scream if he kept it up much longer. 

“An’ don’t ye think for a minute,” he prophesied solemnly, 
“that the spell is broke just with one man havin’ died. Thar’s 
got to be others an’, mark my words, for two months ye’re 
goin’ to see things ye don’t want to see—things which is goin’ 
to concern ye, George, because ye caused that ax to be 
brung in.” 

George saw that I was on the verge of hysterics, and he 
took the old man away. When he returned, I was lying on 
the couch crying. He tried to still my fears in his clumsy, 
tender way, but in spite of everything I could do, those dreaded 
predictions would not be erased from my memory. 

Gradually a fear of this spell arose within me until it 
reached the point where I expected each day to bring a fatal 
accident in the woods. I sought to laugh away these fears 
for in my heart I knew that they were nothing more than the 
result of silly superstition, but it was no use. By the time I 
had chided myself into a normal state I would recollect that 
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awful scene in the bunk house and with this recollection there 
would come the realization that the laws of life in those hills 
were harsh and cruel and beyond my understanding. 

A few days after this the new superintendent arrived—John 
Devignet, heir to the Devignet lumber operations over. the 
Southern hills, holdings said to be worth several million dol- 
lars. His youthfulness, coupled with the fact that he was 
Devignet’s son, seemed to arouse the immediate antagonism 
of the men, and they looked for flaws which would keep him 
from measuring up to the woodsmen’s standards of manhood 
and efficiency; but in two days, so George declared, the men 
were forced to admit that Devignet knew his work. 

I had expected him to be an arrogant, overbearing aristocrat, 
aware of his wealth and making every one else aware of it. 
Imagine my surprise when I met him and found that he was 
reticent and shy toward women; a man’s man who sought to 
make himself one of the crew. He was well set up, broad of 
shoulder and narrow of hip, educated and undeniably hand- 
some—a new figure in the Indian River camps, for in former 
days the bosses had been chosen by standards of experience, 
brute power, and driving ability. So it was small wonder that 
the tuckers, cutters and rivermen looked upon him with a cer- 
tain feeling of contempt and suspicion. 

On the first morning after his arrival, the men looked for 
him to appear in golf trousers and silk shirt and, with ill-con- 
cealed curiosity, they had gathered before the office. When he 
appeared, his flannel shirt was open at the throat and his mole- 
skin trousers were patched at the knee by an unskilled tailor. 
Despite this he was an unusual figure of a man and there was 
something about him that set him aside from the hillmen. He 
came over with George that first night to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a splash dam down the river a short distance. I did 
not pay any particular attention to him, except that I did notice 
that his hair was slightly rumpled, and I caught myself ad- 
miring the coppery glints that played in it. 

For two months the work went on steadily in the hills, and 
the great pile of logs which had been dumped into the river 
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above the mouth of the creek, increased in size until the gorge 
stretched across the river, a mass forty feet high. All through 
the winter there had been running an unbroken stream of bad 
luck with the woodsmen. Nothing serious, but of sufficient 
import to bring them to the attention of old Red Leather who 
kept croaking his calamitous predictions unceasingly. Three 
times the great laden trucks had jumped the track, spilling the 
logs and tearing up the road; one man’s leg had been crushed 
by a falling tree; one skidding log had killed two horses in 
the woods; and the snow was so deep on the north hills that 
work in that section had been slowed by half. All of these 
incidents would probably have passed unnoticed but for Red 
Leather. 

During these two months Devignet was a frequent visitor 
at the house, always coming in with George and often staying 
for supper. He was an entertaining talker, once his diffidence 
had worn off, and the suppers, with the three of us at the table, 
became events to which I looked forward with pleasure. It 
was a welcome relief from the drabness of the camp, and often 
I found myself planning little suppers almost as soon as break- 
fast was over. 

George did not take much of a part in the conversation, 
other than when it touched upon the business of the operation, 
but I could see at a glance that he was proud of me, and that 
he really enjoyed the suppers. 

After supper I usually played the piano and sang, and 
Devignet almost always joined in with me in a rich barytone. 
Although I realized that I was happy during those evenings, I 
never once dreamed where it might be leading us, until old 
Red Leather came over one night to see George about some- 
thing or other. He remained for a while sitting before the 
fire, smoking his pipe, and Devignet and I sang two or three 
old mountain ballads for him. When we had finished Red 
Leather arose to go and as he passed me I heard him muttering 
to himself: 

“The double-bit! The double-bit!” 

Something like fear or dread chilled my heart, and I excused 
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myself and went to my room. I saw in a flash what the old 
man had meant—that another tragedy was looming up as a 
result of that ax having been carried in the bunkhouse—and 
I wondered dully if, after all, there were not something in that 
weird superstition. JI was afraid to admit, even to myself, how 
much Devignet’s evenings with us meant to me, and I de- 
termined on the instant to avert the danger by gradually break- 
ing them off and at last ceasing them altogether. 

But I did not. Rather they became even more frequent and, 
in the enjoyment of them, I forgot Red Leather’s warning. 
Instinctively I knew that there was more than simple admira- 
tion in Devignet’s eyes as he stood beside the piano with me 
and sang, but I tried to ignore the message, tried to blot their 
pleading from my thoughts, and I somehow knew that he was 
fighting against it as fiercely as I. He was honorable and he 
respected George, but there were times when he was utterly 
unable to mask the forbidden flame. 

At last, the logs were out of the hills and ready to be carried 
out by the spring flood in the river. For several days after 
the work was completed the weather remained clear and cold, 
although the spring thaw and attendant freshet were expected 
daily. To break the dull monotony of the wait the men 
planned a dance—one of those quaint ‘“hoedowns” of the hill 
country. 

The floor of the bunk house had been cleared, and meal was 
scattered about to afford a better dancing surface. Two of 
the woodsmen, one with a violin and the other with a banjo, 
composed the orchestra, and there was a fair sprinkling of 
girls from the town of D: To the surprise of all Devignet 
agreed to lead the sets, and he selected me for his partner. 

One of the most beautiful and intricate figures of the 
“square” dance is what is known as “Building the Star,” and 
this was the opening set. Where Devignet had learned this 
dance I never asked, but he knew it perfectly and guided me 
through it, although I was never certain what to do. The 
set ended, two of the rivermen executed a “buck and wing” 
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to the center of the floor where they vied with each other 
in every clog step known to the hill country. 

Then the old fiddler nestled his old violin under his chin, 
preparatory to rendering his inevitable solo, “Poor Ellen 
Smith.” It was a queer, mellifluous haunting strain, somehow 
echoing the very loneliness of the hills. At regular intervals 
during the performance the performer would raise his voice 
lugubriously in the last two lines of the chorus. 


Poor Ellen Smith, where was she found? 
Shot through the heart, lyin’ cold on the ground. 


It was a perfect waltz and Devignet, smiling, came toward 
me and held out his arms. Almost as if it was a dream I 
slipped into his arms, and immediately I knew that he danced 
as few men can dance. Before we had taken three steps the 
room was silent, apparently watching every move we made. 
The old fiddler increased the time slightly. Somehow I felt 
that I belonged in Devignet’s arms and I forgot that there 
were eyes upon us, that my husband was following us—perhaps 
proudly. 

To save my very soul I could not have prevented my heart 
from taking complete control of me. Its beating smothered 
me, filled me with an ecstasy that thrilled and, at the same 
time, hurt. I clung to,him.tightly, for it seemed that my knees 
were not my own, that they would not obey my will. At times 
my feet did not touch the floor, and I was simply subservient 
to his impulse, his will, yet in spite of all this I knew that I 
was dancing as I had never danced before. 

As the dance drew to an end, I caught a glimpse of George’s 
face. Cold fury shone in his eyes; his body was tense, and 
I turned quickly to avoid his glance, and looked at Devignet. 
It was as though an electric shock had hit me, and I straight- 
ened instinctively, so that my steps were rigid and out of time. 
Devignet leaned closer. 

‘What is it, dear?” he whispered. 

“Let—let me go,” I begged with a sob. “I mustn’t ever— 
ever see you again.” 
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“Tt’s too late now,” he said doggedly, after a slight pause. 
“T’ve fought against it as long as I can. I give up—but I 
won’t give you up—never!” 

I broke loose from him and made blindly for the door, and 
as I passed through I heard one of the D. chaperons say 
one word in a guarded tone: 

“Shameful!” 

I fled, my ears burning with a hundred emotions, my 
thoughts so confused that I hardly knew where I was going. 
George’s face had told me that he had at last understood, and 
that that understanding had brought such a poignant pain 
that he was stunned, hardly able to comprehend; and from 
somewhere in the darkness I heard—perhaps it was the voice 
of conscience: 

“The double-bit! The double-bit!” 

A warm rain was falling, but I never noticed it until I had 
reached home, and discovered that I was wet. I changed my 
clothes and threw myself across the bed—but not to sleep. A 
hundred thoughts ran riot through my brain until I thought 
I'd go mad. Each second I expected to hear the footsteps of 
some one coming to tell me of—what? I did not know what 
to expect, but I knew that George was in a mood to stop at 
nothing. I had seen the shadows of death playing in the depths 
of his eyes. 

It seemed to me hours later when I heard his step, slow and 
measured, as he crossed the porch. I heard him enter the living 
room. Softly I crept to the door, opened it and peered in. 
His face was so completely masked that I could see no hint 
of jealousy, anger, hate—nothing but a cold, flinty, mechanical 
stare, from a face as set and motionless as his own hills. 

For a long minute he stared into the fire and then he whirled, 
his face suddenly livid with hate and anger, and strode to the 
table. Opening a drawer he drew from among some papers 
an automatic gun and looked into it to see if it was loaded. 
Then he dropped it into his pocket and moved toward the door 
—on his hunt for Devignet. 

I tried to cry out, but I couldn’t. My lips formed the 
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words, but no sound came. I think I would have fainted in 
another instant, but before George reached the door I heard 
other steps on the porch. Red Leather and George’s brother 
Ed came into the room, Ed halting and standing with his 
back to the door. 

“TI tell ye, George,” said Red Leather earnestly, “ye ain’t 
got no call for to kill him. They dance like that in them cities, 
an’ think nothin’ about it. Margery didn’t mean nothin’, 
George—I’m willin’ to swear that. Put up that gun, an’ let’s 
talk it over.” 

George’s lips moved, but his words were soundless. His 
face had drained white, save for a spot of hectic red on either 
cheek, and the muscles of his jaw were corded and knotted. 

“Listen, George,” pleaded Ed in a whisper, “‘ye can’t do this 
thing. ‘Think what it’d mean to Margy. She’d never be able 
to stand it—the disgrace an’ everything! Why man, ye 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on at the trial—” 

“Damn the trial!’ George’s voice came in a cold staccato. 

“Red Leather’s right,” went on Ed. “Margy didn’t mean 
nothin’. It’s jest the way she used to do before she came 
down here. Easy, boy! Don’t let her know—” 

“She knows—she saw it tonight,” interrupted George sharply. 
“TI couldn’t keep it out of my face. She loves Devignet—I 
know that and she knows that I know. Now what can I say 
to her tomorrow—how can we stay here together knowin’ 
that?” He sank back in a chair. “What am I goin’ to do— 
give her up? God, I can’t do that.” 

“Tt’s jest a misunderstandin’,” broke in Red Leather. “She’s 
got lonesome this winter from bein’ by herself, an’ mebbe she’s 
changed a leetle, but ’twill pass, George. Take my word for 
it, ’twill pass.” 

A short, mirthless laugh escaped George’s tightened lips. 

“You boys mean all right,” he said with a shrug of futility, 
“but ye know ye’re lyin’. But ye win, boys. Go on back— 
Tl do nothin’ tonight.” 

Ed removed the gun from George’s unresisting fingers, and 
he and Red Leather turned and disappeared through the door. 
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But as the old man crosed the door behind him, I saw his lips 
working. I did not hear the words, but I knew instantly what 
his lips had worded: 

“That cussed double-bit!” 

I threw myself across the bed once more, and waited with 
bated breath, trying to bring my thoughts under control so that 
I could talk coherently with George if he came in, but he 
didn’t. Instead, he left a short time after Ed and he did not 
return that night. 

All through the long hours I waited, listening tensely for 
the steps which I half expected but, somehow, knew they 
would not come. All that night, while the steady rain roared 
on the roof, he walked through the woods, fighting out the 
battle which was no more poignant to him than to me. The 
minutes passed interminably, and several times I could not 
believe that the clock was still running. 

At last the gray dawn broke on a mottled world. The snow 
was gone, save for dirty patches where the banks had been the 
deepest, and the little creek which ran past the house was a 
roaring torrent. From the heightened activity about the bunk 
house, I realized that preparations were under way for the 
breaking of the great gorge of logs in the river so that the 
water could carry them out to the mills below. 

But sufficient water had not gathered in the river to start 
work that morning, and it was decided to wait until the after- 
noon before putting the rivermen on the gorge. It was around 
eight o’clock when George and Ed came in, and I gave them 
breakfast at the same table in the living-room where we had 
eaten so many of those pleasant suppers. I did not think when 
I did it, and I saw that George remembered. He tried to 
drink his coffee, but failed. I felt so sorry for him that it was 
all that I could do to keep back the tears, and I tried with all 
my heart to revive my old love for him, but I couldn’t. My 
only emotion was one of sympathy. 

At that moment Red Leather came into the room, followed 
by Devignet. Ed rose swiftly and stepped between the latter 
and George. 
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“Ye damned fool!” he cried sharply to Devignet. “I’ve been 
‘tryin’ to keep George from killin’ ye, an’ ye walk right into it.” 

George arose and thrust Ed aside. “Here, I’ll handle this.” 
The chill of death was in every word. 

“Why—did—you—come—here?” he demanded with an 
effort of Devignet. 

“To talk to you as man to man,” replied Devignet crisply. 
“I’m not a sneak, and I’m going to talk to you—plead with 
you—try to reason with you—and you can shoot any time you 
want to. There’s no use in beating about the bush—not after 
last night. I’ve tried to be honorable in this, and I’ve fought 
against it as long as I can. I’m here, in plain words, to ask 
you to free your wife.” 

“You—you—” George could not form the sentence. He 
turned mutely to me. 

“But—man! Can’t you see that she doesn’t belong here— 
can’t you fools see that she can’t stand this life—that she isn’t 
made for it, and that it’s breaking her? You surely know that 
it is a ghastly mistake to pin her in this loneliness.” 

“What do you care?” asked Ed with a dangerous laugh. 

“Care?” Devignet’s arm went out in a gesture of futility 
of trying to explain. ‘You will never understand how much 
I care—” 

“Do you mean that you want her freed so that you can marry 
her?” queried George in a lifeless tone. 

“T don’t think you mean to insult her by the implication that 
I don’t love her, and that I intend some day to marry her.” 
Devignet’s tone carried conviction. 

“Seems to me that Margery should have somethin’ to say 
about it,” declared Ed sharply. 

George stiffened as if he were struck a heavy blow, and then 
he turned slowly and stared at me. 

“Do you love him, Margery?” he asked softly. 

I couldn’t answer—lI tried, but I just couldn’t! Somehow, 
I felt that I could not quench out the last spark of hope in 
George’s eyes, and neither could I deny the love that sur- 
charged my heart for Devignet. I stood there, mute, swayed 
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by the powerful emotions of sympathy and love, and a slave 
to both. I saw the film of hopelessness blot out the light in 
George’s eyes, and he turned and disappeared through the open 
door. 

It seemed that I stood there an hour, waiting for Ed, Dev- 
ignet, and Red Leather to go. At last they went away, but 
not before Devignet had turned and caught my hand with a 
pressure that told me he understood my agonies, and that his 
heart went out to me. Red Leather turned at the door and 
glanced back at me. ‘Then came the break of my over-taut 
nerves. 

“If you say anything,” I cried hysterically, “about that 
double-bit, ?'11—I’1I—””, Then I must have lost consciousness. 

I was awakened by the shock of cold water on my temples, 
and I opened my eyes to see Red Leather bending over me. 

“Thar—ye’re all right,” he said in a relieved tone, and a 
moment later he disappeared. 

About noon one of the girls who had taught. with me at the 
mission school came over, and helped me with my dinner. We 
ate alone—that is, she ate and I pleaded a headache. She, 
together with a hundred or more other people from D ; 
had come to see the spectacular breaking of that gorge of logs, 
a job that was assigned to George, Ed, and a half dozen other 
experienced rivermen. 

After dinner, urged by an impulse I was unable to ignore, 
I went with her out to the gorge to see the work. We stopped 
near the bunk house and I called Ed to me. My companion 
walked on ahead. 

“Where is—he?” I asked. 

- “Here—ready to go on the river. Don’t worry,” he said 
assuringly. “He’s as cold as an icicle—nerves are chilled steel.” 

The crew of rivermen and several others of the woodsmen 
swarmed out on the gorge and attacked the down-stream wall 
with cant hooks with such fervor that the river was soon 
dotted with logs. The muddy, foam-fiecked waters boiled up 
under the gorge, swallowing with greedy maws those great 
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timbers, and attacking the gorge with such strength that it 
groaned and cracked under the terrific strain. 

The shores on each side were lined with spectators, and 
among these I took a stand down near the water where I could 
see everything. Out in the middle of the gorge I saw George, 
Ed, and one or two others working down under the wall of 
logs, seeking, as some one told me, to locate the “key log.” At 
last Devignet ordered all men except a dozen of the regular 
rivermen to leave the gorge, as it was getting dangerous. 
Then, after a short consultation, they began working upon some 
logs at the edge of the water, loosening them and pushing them 
into the current. Suddenly one of the men stooped and uttered 
a cry of victory. 

“Hyar she is—the key log!” 

He shoved his cant hook under the water and heaved. A 
mighty shiver ran the length of the gorge. 

A shout went up from the onlookers, and several of the 
rivermen dropped their tools and leaped for safety. George, 
Ed, Devignet, and one other man stood their ground and 
waited for the logs to settle. Devignet ordered the other man 
ashore, leaving only the three of them in the pale of danger. 
I saw Ed stare at Devignet as if he were trying to read a 
hidden purpose in the other, and then he turned his attention 
to the work. 

George paid no attention to Devignet or Ed, but attacked 
that key log savagely. Devignet coolly bent to assist him, and 
Ed stood ready to lend a hand when necessary. Every one 
seemed aware of the fact that one false step would mean instant 
death to all three of them, yet they worked as methodically and 
calmly as if they were on shore. With a concerted wrench at 
the key log, they moved it slightly, and another long shiver 
shook the gorge. Two or three logs shot from the wall into 
the stream, and one of these Devignet sidestepped by an inch. 

“Once more!” It was Devignet’s voice, and he stamped 
his foot upon the log until calks bit deep into the sap-oozing 
surface. Together the three men heaved and, with a powerful 
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upward swing, tore that log from its moorings. "The gorge 
broke. 

I saw Ed leap with the swiftness of light ten feet toward the 
shore, and dart across the moving carpet of logs toward me, 
and at the same time I was dimly aware of the crescendo of 
shouts from the men and women on the shore. Then came a 
great cry of horror and at the same instant I saw George halt 
in his flight ten yards from the shore and gaze back upon that 
gorge with an expression of horror. Devignet seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Choking back a cry I must have staggered close to the water 
for some one caught me and held me back. It was only then 
I saw Devignet, clinging desperately to the log upon which he 
had been standing, and about him the gorge was roaring and 
crushing in a maelstrom. 

George, after one swift glance, stood as a statue and I knew 
in my heart the temptation that gripped him. He looked at 
Ed appealingly, but the latter only dropped his gaze. An in- 
stant more and Devignet would be crushed beneath that moun- 
tain of logs, and his rescue—his life—depended on George— 
alone. 

I couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“Help him—somebody! George!’ It was my heart and not 
my lips that sent that cry across that grinding wave of death. 
I had no control over the words—I heard them, but they 
didn’t seem to be my own. My only realization was that John 
Devignet was clinging to the edge of eternity, and that my 
heart was stilled by fear and hopelessness. 

“Oh, God! Help him, George!” It must have been I who 
called, for George shot a lightning glance and in his wistful, 
ashen face, hopeless yet pleading, I saw his answer. He smiled 
and waved his hand jauntily, as though he were defying death 
with the same spirit he had shown when I first knew him. 

With one leap he cleared half the distance and, dodging 
a giant log which shot by him, he zigzagged through the spray 
to Devignet’s side. For a split second he swayed, gaining his 
balance, and then he caught Devinget’s coat and lifted him 
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bodily out of the water. One of Devignet’s legs hung limp 
and helpless, broken. . 

It was the work of an instant for George to place the injured 
man astride a log, break it from its moorings and point it for 
the shore. Then with his foot he gave it a mighty shove which 
sent Devignet across the water—to my very feet. 

Dimly I saw George leap far to one side to dodge a mass 
of flying logs, but before he could regain his balance another 
of those missiles caught him with terrific force and hurled him 
ten feet into the tawny current. Five seconds later the gorge 
was a smooth carpet of logs over the spot where he had 
vanished. 

Old Red Leather, standing beside me, stared at the water, 
and murmured over and over again: 

“The double-bit! The double-bit!” 

John Devignet still pleads with me to marry him and let 
him take me away from the hills and the drudgery of teaching 
in the little mission school, but I can’t. It seems to me that 
the decision has been taken from my hands by fate. I want 
to go with him—oh, God, I’d give my soul to go, for I love 
him with every fiber of my being, but I can’t marry him; for 
I can’t drive away the picture of George’s wistful, ashen, 
hopeless, yet pleading face, across that tawny current of spray 
and logs. 

Am I responsible for his death? Did my cry to him across 
that gorge send him to the river’s bottom? 

I’m afraid to answer those questions. I’ve tried to forget, 
but the memory clings too vividly. Is it that I must sacrifice 
my happiness in atonement for the crime that I have done? 
That is the lonely heart-cry of a saddened teacher, isolated in 
the hills, who has found that life has poignant edges which 
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Have You Passed This Way? 


EYOND all doubt, we who progress through the fires of 

life come ultimately to a place where we stand alone, 
walk alone, live, think, and breathe alone, in a prison where 
no other may enter. 

It matters little how much we long to share that solitary 
confinement, how warmly we would welcome a comrade who 
could walk with us, and understand. The power is gone from 
us to admit one. We cannot open the iron door our own hands 
have forged. We are locked in by our own state of inarticu- 
lateness. 

Ten years ago I found myself in that isolated land of the 
Great Alone. I was thirty-five years old. Very young, I think, 
to have arrived upon the Stylites pillar of immolation. ‘To 
reach it, I had gone through hottest hell. 

Five years before that, I had married a girl who was to 
me the epitome of everything I admired and desired. I ad- 
mired her type. She was tall, slim, straight, and vividly alive, 
with a peculiar eagerness. I admired her mental capacities. 
Her mind was keen, clever, her speech spiced with a ready 
wit that made being with her a continual gay holiday. I 
admired her disposition. She was unfailingly amiable, refused 
to get angry over large things or small—said she had too much 
respect for herself. There was nothing about her that I did 
not love, and find wholly compatible with my idea of what 
an ideal wife should be. And when I heard her say she cared 
for me as sincerely as I cared for her, I believed no man could 
have come so near the fulfillment of all his dreams of bliss 
before. 

Her name was Angela. It fitted her. She was six years 
younger than I. I had a younger brother named Ted—two 
years younger. During the first two years of my marriage, 
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Ted was abroad studying certain branches of the medical science 
he had chosen to follow. At the end of those two years he 
came home; to me, since my house was the only home he had. 

I was always a quiet kind of person with a colorless person- 
ality. I had no delusions about myself, nor the appearance of 
my general looks. I am of average height, fairly well built, 
and never at all athletic. Brown hair, eyes of a nondescript 
gray, and features not too bad, complete the picture. I specify 
these things only to show the marked difference between my 
brother Ted and me. 

He was my exact opposite. Over six feet he stood. His 
jet black hair waved as perfectly as though he used a marcelling 
iron as a regular adjunct to his toilet. His eyes were very 
large, of an intense blue, with that peculiar droop that women 
call dreamy, I believe. They contrasted strikingly with his 
dark skin and haif. His physique might have been used as a 
model for all the Greek gods fashioned by the tireless old 
sculptors. I was pardonably proud of him, and welcomed him 
home. 

Up to that time, Angela and I had lived in a sound atmos- 
phere of happiness that I believe is a most unusual experience 
in this world. I had secretly grieved over the fact that we 
had no children, but I never told Angela so. She and Ted 
took to each other immediately, and for a long time I thought 
nothing of it. I am not inherently of a jealous or suspicious 
nature. But I think few men are so blind as fictionists would 
have us believe. When things go wrong between a man and 
his wife, he soon knows it, and if he possesses even ordinary 
intelligence, it does not take him long to trace the trouble to 
its source. 

After Ted had been with us about a month, Angela began 
to show a strange coldness toward me. I began to look about 
for the cause, and it wasn’t long in becoming apparent. Angela 
and Ted were under a delusion that they had fallen in love 
with each other. olerantly, I chose to ignore it, and make 
excuses for Angela. "Ted was a splendid looking chap, a 
popular football hero, and his appeal for women was rather 
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a blinding thing. I wasn’t disposed to blame Angela. But I 
was disposed to consider this business between them as only 
a delusion. I knew there was nothing in my wife that would 
respond to cave-man tactics. I should have been an absurd 
figure had I tried to punish Ted physically. I could have sent 
him away, and told him plainly why I was forced to that 
course. But my reason for not doing so was not only that 
he had no home save mine. 

Too well I know the human propensity to desire things we 
cannot have, to fight for them insanely if they are removed 
from us by force. Taking Ted away from Angela would only 
increase their delusion. 

I saw only one way to move, only one thing to do and that 
was—to do precisely nothing; let them work out of their un- 
tenable position by letting them see all they wanted of each 
other. In the hope that, sometime, one or both of them would 
tire of the other, and so insure the affair’s dying a natural 
death. 

I went on the theory that there is genuine fact back of the 
truism which holds that a surfeit of anything cloys. 

So I kept my mouth shut, and suffered in silence. I did 
suffer, too. Make no mistake about that. 

Angela took none of the obvious paths that wives in such 
situations usually take. She never even once suggested that she 
take a room of her own, away from me. She never once flinched 
from my caress or denied me her companionship. It was some- 
thing deeper than that. Something internal, secret, and con- 
sequently damnably hard to fight. She was passive, still. All 
that old eagerness was gone—for me. To me, her voice and 
eyes and hands were cold, spiritless. To Ted, they were warm 
and living. All the little secret tendernesses of look and tone 
she had once lavished on me were now reserved for Ted. Be- 
tween her and me there gradually evolved a level attitude of 
formal courtesy—a hollow mockery of the love we had once 
shared. How cold is courtesy between those who have loved! 

But I was fighting for my future happiness in my dumb 
agony. And, though I endured and grew grim, I saw that I 
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was slowly but surely losing. Not that greater change came 
to Angela; it was simply that there was no change at all. 
Things remained just as they were. But I knew the end had 
come, and I waited another bittering year for the storm to 
break. 

It was nearing the end of the third year of Ted’s stay with 
me, the fifth year of my marriage, that Ted came to me into 
the library where I sat reading, with Angela across the table, 
writing. 

I knew, the moment Ted stepped in the door, that the crisis 
had arrived. He walked up to the table where Angela sat 
writing, stopped by her, and looked me squarely in the eye. 
Significant, that! He stopped by Angela. 

“Stephen,” he said quietly. “This can’t go on any longer.” 

“No,” I said, looking at him, realizing that he had grown 
haggard too. “No, I have been waiting for it to fade.” 

“Tt will never fade, Stephen.” Ted was still looking straight 
at me, and I dropped my gaze a trifle, to meet Angela’s. I 
said nothing. My question was in my eyes. She answered 
in one word, shaking her head slowly: 

“No.” 

If the pretty gesture of a man’s going instantaneously gray 
were within the realms of possibility, I should have gone 
gray in that moment. Yet I was surprised to find myself so 
unemotional. I think I was numb to the bone. I spoke as 
though I had been rehearsing for years the words I must say. 
Perhaps I had. 

“There is only one thing to do, then. I have no wish to 
be a dog in the manger. Ted, you and I will go away next 
week, as soon as I can get my business in shape. 

“Money—well, I think you don’t yet know what money 
can do. I have a friend here, a good friend, who is a lawyer 
of no mean ability. I shall arrange with him, and Angela 
can get a divorce immediately for desertion. In the next state 
you can be married the following day if you wish.” 

“But what about you?” Angela put in quickly. 

“That,” I answered, “is my affair.” 
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Ted stood still a moment without even glancing at Angela, 
then he whirled and strode out of the room. I got up silently, 
and went to my den across the hall from the bedchamber 
Angela and I had always used. I had some thinking to do. 

In less than a week Ted and I left town on the same train, 
but, needless to say, we did not go to the same place. 

Angela followed my directions and, through the lawyer I 
had named, secured a divorce in four weeks. 

The next month she and Ted were married and went abroad 
to some of his old haunts on a wedding tour. Up to the day 
I received word of their marriage, I had gone through things 
in that queerly numbed state of being. 

I went to Barronton, a city of quick beginnings, and in- 
vested my money in a new business enterprise. I encompassed 
it all, hardly aware of the fact that I was alive, feeling, seeing 
and hearing nothing. But the day I heard they were married, 
I woke sharply, and woke to such pain as I had never known. 

It was as though, for seven weeks, I had been in a drugged 
sleep, carrying on the daily business of life sheerly as an autom- 
aton. I think I may have subconsciously held on to some 
dogged hope that even yet this would prove to be only a night- 
mare and a delusion, that I would suddenly wake and find 
things right again. But I woke only to hideous reality---and: 
pain. : 

For Angela I had nothing but the overpowering love I had 
always felt for her. That I shall never lose. I couldn’t sleep 
nights for the sound of her voice continually in my ears. 

I may have been, may still be, a fool! Yet there I differ 
little from other men. The fact that Angela’s love had 
swerved to another made no difference in my love for her. 

But in the moment I waked from my numbness, shocked 
back to pain and despair by the final irrevocable loss of her 
who had meant everything to me, I was charged with an over- 
powering hate for my brother Ted. Every corpuscle of my 
blood, every cell of my flesh, every nerve of my brain, all were 
vibrant with a cold malignant hatred that would have appalled 
me, could I have stood back and viewed it in perspective. I 
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hated his infernally charming personality. I hated his athletic 
prowess and his appealing mannerisms. I hated his handsome 
face. 

I think I imagined and planned every possible gruesome 
way of killing him and mutilating him beyond all recognition. 
I dreamed of sending a ball through his symmetrical head, a 
ball of such caliber that it would tear and rend his beauty to 
grisly pulp. I dreamed of pitching him off a cliff and smashing 
him to a nauseating jelly on the rocks a thousand feet below. 
I dreamed of cutting his throat with a razor. I dreamed of 
feeding him some virulent poison that would bloat his perfect 
body to hideous proportions, and turn his god-like face black and 
loathsome. I planned every conceivable way of crushing him, 
annihilating him and revenging myself for what he had done 
to me. 

Yet, of course, I never made a move. I went on with my 
daily tasks, accrued higher business interests and piled up 
enough money for three men. Everything I touched—turned 
to money. I bought a choice bit of land, and had a palace of 
a house built in the outskirts of the town on a magnificent 
boulevard. I picked up a wide circle of friends and filled the 
house with them day and night. I lived in a constant revelry 
of music, life, and gayety. 

It was then that I discovered that I had come to the place 
where one walks alone. I had grown taciturn, silent, restless. 
I couldn’t talk to any one for five minutes, and retain any 
interest in what he or she was saying. I had no interest in any 
topic of the day, not even in my sumptuous house, nor in the 
activities or lives of my friends. My money bought their flat- 
tering attention, their constant attendance, yet they had nothing 
for me. I took my one joy out of living in hating my brother 
Ted. And I was alone with that hate. Utterly alone. 

I never once wrote to Ted, never once had any kind of 
communication with him and Angela. I saw mention of them 
in the papers now and then. He was too popular and too 
damnably handsome to keep his face and name out of the press. 

Here and there I saw items informing the public that Dr. 
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and Mrs. Edward Milton were going to the beach for a week- 
end. Dr. and Mrs. Edward Milton were entertaining. Dr. 
and Mrs. Edward Milton had been favored by a visit from the 
legendary stork, and now possessed a little son. And every time 
I saw mention of them I literally ached to the bone with the 
venom of my furious hatred for Ted. The worst of all was my 
wild anger to think they had been blessed with a child, when I 
had been denied. And through everything, I realized with a 
kind of sinking despair that I was walled in a prison of my own 
making, alone with my hate. 

I think there isn’t a more terrible suffering in the world than 
that. To be surrounded with music and life and friends, yet to 
be eaten up by surging agony, dumb, numb, inarticulate and 
alone. That went on for two years. Then I received a brief 
telegram from my brother that shook me to the depths, yet left 
me strangely cold. It said only: 


STEPHEN WILL YOU COME IMMEDIATELY ANGELA 
IS DYING AND ASKS FOR YOU CONTINUALLY 
EDWARD MILTON - 


Of course, there was no question of whether I would go or 
not. I sent him an answering wire saying that I would leave 
Barronton that night, and arrive there as fast as I could drive. 
I had a good car and I forgot there was such a thing as a speed 
cop. I left word at the office that I would be out of town for a 
week and tore out of town. 

It was just four-thirty when I swung off at Sixth and Blos- 
som Streets. Once out of town and on the highway I gave the 
old speed wagon her head. I don’t know how many laws I 
broke, nor how many dangers I met and whizzed past. I only 
know I arrived in Elmburg just as the city was waking to 
activity the next morning. 

I raced out to the address Ted had given me and pulled up 
in front of their big white house, leaped out of the car and ran 
up the steps. Ted let me in. His face was haggard and color- 
less, his eyes awful. I did not speak to him. I think he saw 
my terrible hatred in my first glance. I knew he went even 
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whiter and turned on his heel to lead the way to Angela. room. 
With a strange feeling of unreality I crossed the thickly car- 
peted floor and paused at her bedside, noting subconsciously the 
_baby sitting in his crib as I passed him. I didn’t give him a 
second glance. My eyes were for Angela. 

She was pretty far gone toward the other side, and it was a 
little time before she recognized me. Something of the old 
numbness stole over me as I stood there and looked down on her 
gray-white face. None of my hatred for Ted faded. I felt it 
with a terrible anger as he stood behind me looking on, waiting 
to see what would happen. Angela’s gaze cleared suddenly, 
flashed with the light of recognition and she half put her hand 
out toward me, but I knew it would be little less than a miracle 
if she ever spoke a coherent sentence again. 

“Stephen,” she said. I wanted to bend over her, to touch 
that groping hand, but I could not move. I must have seemed 
to her like a pillar of ice, yet I was white-hot with passion and 
pain. 

“Stephen,” her voice came again. ‘‘Stephen—you—must—” 
and there she faltered for want of breath, and did not speak for 
some time. 

I knew beyond all doubt that she was going fast; that if she 
had any message for me I stood little chance of ever receiving it. 
Then Ted went around to the other side of the bed, and 
dropped on his knees to grasp and lay his forehead against that 
groping hand. How symbolical, I thought. She put out her 
hand to me, and he took it. I wanted to kill him but I could 
not move. 

She looked at him and smiled, and my hate rose so violently 
that I shivered. Her eyes came back again to me and she 
struggled to speak. 

“Stephen — you — must — forgive ——” She fought for her 
breath for a moment, turned wild, beseeching eyes on Ted—and 
then she was dead. Her face in death suddenly became serene 
and calm. 

And then I knew I had to get out of there. I could see Ted 
holding Angela’s hand to his head, he was sobbing softly. I 
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could see the baby boy without looking at him. He was sitting 
up in his crib and had been staring at the whole scene with 
round eyes, and wondering what it was all about. He looked 
up at me as I stood in the doorway, but I ignored him to cast 
one last look at Angela’s pale face. 

The one thing I could do was go—and go quickly. 

She had asked me to forgive, and I forgave her freely. I 
couldn’t do otherwise. I loved her. But I never wanted to see 
Ted and that child again. So, without speaking a word, I came 
into that house of death, stood silently and watched her life go, 
wheeled and walked out of there and never once opened my lips. 
And if ever a man has known worse torment than I knew in 
that brief five minutes, I wish he’d tell me what it is. 

I went straight back to my car and shot out of Elmburg on 
the return trip to Barronton. I don’t know how I ever reached 
home again. I have no recollection of that drive. I woke up, 
two days later, in my own bed with only the vague memory of 
the humming motor in my head. Beyond that—that drive is a 
blank. And I woke up to the horrible fact that Angela was 
dead, and that I hated Ted worse than I had ever hated him 
before. 

For nearly a week I went about among business associates and 
friends in that peculiar state of unreality that I had once known 
before. 

Then I began to dream of Angela. I would see her as she 
lay dying, and I would hear her saying over again: 

“Stephen—you—must—forgive—” 

I would feel a horrible impression of wanting to reach her to 
tell her I did forgive, and be unable to do so. Then I began 
seeing her in my dreams, walking about on the lawn. And 
always she was repeating that I must forgive, and always I was 
following her, trying to tell her I did forgive, but always I 
failed. ‘That went on for another week, and I wondered if I 
were losing my mind. The dreams grew more vivid every 
night, I saw and heard her more clearly, heard her speak as 
audibly as though she were a living reality. 

She appeared to me well and strong now, as she had been in 
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the old days. Yet her voice faltered and chopped off at those 
four words; not as though she were exhausted and impeded for 
want of breath, but as though she were trying to reach me from 
some other plane and found difficulty in speaking through some 
intervening veil that was as impenetrable as it was invisible. 

And then I slowly grew aware of a strange thing. Angela 
had not said to me all she wished to say. She had not finished 
that sentence before she died and she was striving to finish it 
now. ‘The next night when she came to me in a dream I was 
conscious, even in my sleep, of lying very still, and listening to 
catch every breath of a word. And this time she finished what 
she had begun to say. It was as though she was right there, in 
my room standing at my bedside, her eyes straining at me 
unwinkingly. She bent close, and spoke every word clearly, 
spaced a little apart, as though to impress me with the impor- 
tance of what she was saying. 

“Stephen—you—must—forgive—T ed.” 

I cried out so violently that it woke me. I sat up in my bed 
and stared about, half expecting to see her there. I clenched my 
fists and set my teeth. Forgive Ted? Impossible! Yet even as 
I said it I knew I was going to have a battle with Angela. It 
was Ted she wanted me to fogive—not her. 

She had a will. I knew she would keep coming until she wore 
down my resistance and forced me to turn my thoughts to for- 
giving Ted. And come she did. It was a strange war that 
began then between me and my dead. The moment I went to 
sleep, Angela was there reiterating that I must forgive Ted. 
She made no display of anger—she was true to life. She only 
repeated over and over again in a hypnotizing monotone, 
“You—must—forgive—Ted.” 

As a hard stone yields under the constant drip of water, I felt 
myself giving way. 

I think it was a month after she died that I finally knew I 
had come to the place where I could forgive him. My great 
empty house, kept still and tomblike for the last two weeks since 
she had been coming so regularly, was a void harassed by one 
restless electron of energy—the thing she said to me. I rose in 
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bed, caught her hands, and cried out that I would do what she 
asked. After that I fell back on the pillow and slept like a log 
for twenty hours. She never came again! 

I had forgiven Ted. All the bitterness and the hate were 
gone; as completely gone as though they had never been. I got 
up and dressed and without stopping for any breakfast, hurried 


down to the telegraph office, and sent a wire to my brother. 
This is what I said: 


TED LET US WIPE THE SLATE CLEAN I HAVE 
FORGIVEN AND FORGOTTEN WE ARE BOTH ALONE 
AND LONELY BRING THE BOY AND COME LIVE 
WITH ME STEPHEN 


I sent it out rush, and went to my office, feeling alive and 
tranquil as I had not felt in years. By evening I received a 
wire from Ted. He would bring the boy and his nurse, and be 
with me in less than a week. I threw open my big house, and 
prepared for his coming, lifted into such a happiness as I had 
not known since the first two white years with Angela. 

You who are inclined to scoff at my touch with her after 
death and say it was a dream, listen! 

Angela knew! She knew my hate was poisoning me and 
blasting my life, as hate always does. She knew what it would 
do to me, and for me, when I should forgive Ted. Listen now! 

Ted came. He came into my house like a lost soul come 
home, and the nurse carried the boy in and sat down to stare at 
Ted and me as we stood and gripped each other’s hands with 
the tears raining down our cheeks. 

“Ted,” I said, “I’ve been alone—but I'll never be alone 
again. We'll go on together. I’ve hated you—oh, man, how 
I’ve hated you! But I don’t hate you any more. I find I can 
love you again. 

“Tve got to tell you right now. I’ve got to sweep my mind 
and conscience clean. I’m not alone any more! You, and 
Angela’s boy, your boy and Angela’s, and me—we’re going it 
together, eh?” 

Ted gripped my fingers for a full minute, gripped them till 
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the bones ached, his face working, his voice choked beyond the 
power of speech. Then he dropped my hands, turned to the 
wondering nurse-girl, took the boy from her, and turned again 
tome. His jaw quivered as he fought with his tongue, then he 
blurted out like a man brought alive from long death: 

“Stephen! You’re a man! IJ—lI’ve hated you, too. If you 
hadn’t sent for me I’d have gone away, and you’d never have 
heard from me again. But a man who can forgive—like that— 
after what I’ve done—I had to come. I had to be as square as 
you were. I wanted to cheat you, to hurt you to the last. But 
I couldn’t do it. Here—take him.” 

He held the boy out to me and placed him in my involun- 
tarily extended arms. I hugged the boy close, and he looked up 
into my face with a little smile. I had never noticed a baby’s 
smile before. It went into me, and I felt myself shake. 

“Take him!” Ted said, his eyes dark and haggard. ‘Take 
him—and keep him. He isn’t my son.’ 

“What!” I fairly shouted it at him. 

“He was born—six months after Angela and I were married. 
She didn’t know—hadn’t suspected till after we got to Europe. 
I told her he was just ahead of his time—born too soon, and she 
believed me. But I lied. I am a doctor—I knew. He is not 
my son. And I named him Stephen.” 

I shook like a leaf, staring at my brother, gripping my baby 
son in my arms. Myson! Mine and Angela’s! 

“Tl go now,” Ted said, like a man drunk. “T’ll go as far as 
you want me to go. You won’t say you forgive me any more. 
Pll go—” 

“You'll not go!” I interrupted, holding his eyes. “You'll 
stay right here with me. I told you we were going on together. 
I meant it. And if I loved you before, my young brother, I 
love you better now.” 

Ted swayed on his feet, and put his hands before his face, so 
that his voice came to me muffled, but every word was clear. 

““(Oh—you are a man, Stephen! And I know now! I know— 
I know why!” It was like the cry of a man released of an 
intolerable burden, and I asked swiftly: 
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“You know why—what?” , 

*I know why Angela died.” And Dr. Edward Milton 
fainted at my feet. 

No—I’m not alone any more!’ I’ve come out of my prison 
into the sun. And my empty house is empty no more. My son 
and my brother walk with me. We three have been inseparable 
for seven gold-threaded years. And that is because I ceased to 
hate. I tell you there is not a thing on this earth that can soil 
you, that can poison your soul and wreck your life like hate. 

Don’t hate, brothers—for the sake of others, and for your 
own—don’t hate! 


III 


The Blood of My Own People 


I CAME from one of the first families of the Southwest. My 

name is not Audrey Carter or Mildred Lee, nor was my 
home a high-ceilinged mansion where courtly gentlemen and 
beautiful ladies gathered around a glittering table to discuss the 
good old days before the Civil War. 

My earliest recollection is of my mother carrying me on her 
back up to the flat roof of our pueblo, and in the desert twilight, 
soothing me to sleep with an ancient lullaby, which, freely 
translated, ran like this: 

Sleep, baby butterfly, sleep. 
Over the rocks, the black beetle 
Carries her little one on her back. 


So do I carry thee, Poli-mana 
Puva, Polimana, puva. 


The men and women who climbed the ladder to our blanket- 
covered doorway wore leather tunics or the ugly calico and 
denim on sale in the reservation store, forty miles off. Their 
talk was always of clouds and rain, those two mystic words 
which are ever on the lips of the desert dweller. 

Now you see why I claim that mine was one of the first 
families of the Southwest. 

At college, the girls would egg me on to pull this line before 
every new arrival. They enjoyed the saucy flavor of my speech, 
and were driven to peals of laughter by the reaction of the 
stranger. Naturally there was surprise at such an assertion 
from a dusky, sloe-eyed girl with raven black hair. 

But, after a while, it became just a clever phrase I had 
invented for their amusement. I lost sight of the chasm 
between our simplicity and your complex life, and for a time 
stood perilously near the brink, believing, like the foolish 
maiden in one of our tribal legends, that I could fly across the 
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gap to my lover. Only, instead of tying eagle wings to my 
shoulders, I put on silk stockings, learned the tango, and spent 
long hours bleaching my skin that I might appear dusky instead 
of bronzed. 

Yet, I am not sorry for that period of forgetting. I know in 
my heart that it brought me something I would not exchange 
for all the lost treasure of the desert tribes, which tradition says 
our ancestors hid from the conquerors. Just as I would not 
exchange the great golden clouds that drift over the plateau, 
even though they do not fulfill their promise of life-giving rain. 

I met Stephen Bruce in my sophomore year, but in spite of his 
royal American ancestry, I did not introduce myself as an 
Indian princess. I am not an Indian Princess. 

If all the girls who leave their reservations to become musi- 
cians, dancers, and artists, were really princesses as they claim 
to be, there would have to be more chiefs than there are 
ordinary folk. I am only Waukera (Meadow-lark) of a 
famous Indian tribe. To the college folks, and also to Stephen, 
I was known as Lark Lester, the name given me by the reserva- 
tion teacher who had inflamed me with the desire for a white 
man’s education. 

Of course, Nardi, my childhood playmate, had something to 
do with this ambition. He had preceded me to college by three 
years, and glowing reports of his success were the daily talk of 
the village. Nardi was a skilled athlete. Nardi excelled in 
scholarship. Nardi had learned to play many musical instru- 
ments, and performed at mysterious ceremonies called “jazz 
bands.” 

We had always spurred each other on with a keen sense of 
rivalry. Was I going to let him get ahead of me now? Indeed 
not! I was sixteen then, quite young to be entering college, 
though almost an old maid, according to Indian standards. But 
not too young, at seventeen, to know that deep in my heart 
there was love for an alien man. For at that age the Indian 
girl is love-wise, and instincts, unknown to the white girl until 
she reaches twenty-five, throb in her Indian sister’s blood. 

Of course, at first, I was a sort of toy for my dormitory mates 
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to play with, something to be exclaimed over, something to be 
taken apart and put together again. 

I do not say this in bitterness. Indeed, I enjoyed their 
attentions immensely, but because I was so passionately eager to 
be one of these white-skinned goddesses it became a sort of 
religion for me to discard all that was old, and embrace, uncon- 
ditionally, all that was new. I was not a reservation ward. I 
had money, and there is nothing like money to help one gain a 
foothold in a new world. 

“Will you make me pretty, like you?” I asked Jane Craven 
wistfully. 

I remember her peal of merriment, for, in the privacy of my 
room, I had already tried to imitate her. 

“Like me? Heaven protect you! Wait until word goes out 
that we have with us Pocahontas in person, not a movie substi- 
tute. Watch the John Smith rush. After the freshman toddle 
you'll need a social secretary. Let me be your fairy godmother, 
Lark. And promise to do as I say.” 

I had many fairy godmothers that year. Knowing what one 
such person did for Cinderella, you may well imagine what 
many could do. I arrived—a hesitant, bronze-skinned girl in 
mail-order clothes. I emerged at the end of the freshman year 
a dusky, beautiful tantalizing bit of feminine mystery in frocks 
especially designed by a New York modiste. 

I learned to chatter saucily, to begin a flirtation and termi- 
nate it at will, to use lipstick when the dean wasn’t looking, to 
dance on a spot no bigger than a waffle. A jazz band was no 
longer a mysterious ceremony, but rather a necessity. 

It is true that one day I came to a lecture barefoot, shoes in 
hand, much to the embarrassment of the young chemistry 
professor. My French heels hurt me. 

It is true that I frequently climbed to the dormitory roof at 
night, without bothering to dress. I found my room stifling, 
and I always hoped up there that I might recapture the cool 
serenity of night in a pueblo. 

It happened, too, when I danced that I would shut my ears 
and hear, in the blare of the orchestra, the steady tom-tom of the 
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thunder-cloud music and, hearing it, would stop where I was to 
swing off into the old tribal rhythm. 

Such a creature of contradictions was I when my trail crossed 
Stephen Bruce’s on the desert of life. I was a personage then so 
far as college life went—sophomore president, class represen- 
tative to the student Congress, popular with the girls and a 
great favorite with men. The “John Smith rush” of Jane 
Craven’s prophecy had more than materialized. 

Picture to yourself the first formal class dance of the season. 
The floor in Alumnae Hall was waxed to ice-like smoothness; 
the walls latticed with great yellow chrysanthemums and_rich, 
red gold autumn leaves. Lights were softened, music brazen 
or muted, according to the demands; laughing groups, wistful 
faces, gay fitful chatter; dancing feet rustling like leaves in a 
breeze. All eyes on the sophomore president. All tongues 
marveling that I, of another race, should have achieved such 
distinction, Words reached my ears: 

“She must be wonderful.” 

“Ought to see her in action. Why—” The couple would 
float off. 

“Funny, the girls like her too 

“Tf you heard her line when she was trying to wheedle some- 
thing out of Professor Torry—” 

““__persuaded the dean herself to lead the cheers.” 

“Yoo-hoo, Lark! My brother says he’s got to meet you 
before he goes back home.” 

In a long mirror, in the ladies’ dressing-room, I saw myself 
as I appeared to these others. Daintily groomed, and with skin 
of a warm duskiness. 

I was supple and lithe, where other girls were just slender; 
firm where others were just soft. The woman-look in my eyes 
lured men to me. On my smooth, rounded arms the lights cast 
tantalizing shadows. In a room full of heedless children, I was 
a woman. 

Each measure of music added another drop of happiness to 
my brimming cup of life. Like all my tribe, I loved merriment, 
but underneath that gaiety I had retained the somber dignity as 
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well as the wild primitive abandon which the desert seems to 
burn into our blood. And I was in one of these wild moods 
when, over my partner’s shoulder, I caught a glimpse of Stephen 
Bruce. 

We were separated by the room’s length, but even at that 
distance I could see that he was looking at me—as no man had 
ever looked at me before. 

“Who's that ?” I asked of my partner, conscious of the tensity 
in my own voice, yet wondering at it. 

“Who ea 

“Over there.” 

I explained with poorly concealed impatience. Was it pos- 
sible that my partner was not drawn to his compelling figure 
that seemed to dominate the room? 

“Name’s Bruce, I think.” 

“Marjory Bruce’s brother ?” 

“Or her uncle, or her grandfather,” he retorted. ‘Say, 
Lark—this isn’t a funeral march.” 

His rebuke brought me back to the palpitating rhythm. 
Things happen to us which defy the cold laws of reason. 

~ Moreover, I think it is right that such things should happen, 
or where would life and love derive their mystery, their 
challenge? 

I half hoped that this new man would cut in. Again I fatty 
that he might. I longed to desert my partner in the center of 
the floor and approach the other. Defiance bade me keep on 
dancing. I devised a dozen ways of introducing myself. (I 
could do so easily as sophomore president.) What I really 
wanted was for him to make the first move. 

As it happened, the matter was taken from my hands. At 
the end of the dance, Marjory Bruce came over to introduce her 
brother, and then discreetly left us alone. Indeed, by the time 
our hands touched in formal greeting, she had disappeared. At 
that instant, when my finger tips tingled with the contact, I 
caught a glimpse of what it might be that I had seen in his 
eyes. I did not understand, I say, but I caught a glimpse, and 
could only explain it by comparison. 
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These other people were cattle who continue their munching 
in the face of a violent thunderstorm. But I was a sensitive 
doe, startled by the trembling of a leaf, and I could see and hear 
beauty which was invisible and inaudible to them. The thrill 
of Stephen Bruce’s strong fingers clasping mine was the trem- 
bling of a leaf in my forest solitude. Would it mean danger? 
If I stepped forward would I find a kindred spirit—or a 
hunter’s arrow? 

I felt tense, unstrung. He said something to me. I made a 
spirited answer. And yet no lengthy conversation would have 
bound us to each other as did the warmth of our handclasp. 

Presently the music began again. 

“Dance?” he said, opening his arms ever so slightly. 

The leaf trembled. Something inside me quivered with it. 
And because I wanted, above all, to relax into his arms to the 
best of music, I laughed and dangled my crowded dance card 
before his eyes. 

“Do you think I sat around all night waiting for you?” 

“We can go at it until one of ’em cuts in, can’t we?” 

I suppose I nodded. I don’t remember. He swept me along. 
As a child, I had passed a good deal of time lying with my cheek 
pressed to the hot sand. It had always given me a sense of 
overwhelming harmony, of being a tiny part of a great myste- 
rious throbbing scheme. The same sensation came to me as I 
danced with Stephen Bruce. I was a part of a great harmony, 
of a throbbing world bounded by his arms and made real by the 
beating of his heart. 

Perhaps he saw one of my partners approaching. I scarcely 
know what happened. He snatched up a cloak which had been 
left by some one, and whisked me outside through one of the 
French windows. In silence we took a few turns about the 
wind-swept lawn. : 

We might have talked for hours without feeling that sense of 
nearness which flashed like a spark between us when he slipped 
his arm through mine. Smarting electricity was in that con- 
tact, yet at the same time, a sort of hypnotic peacefulness. 
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“What’s that you’re humming?” he wanted to know 
presently. 

I wasn’t aware of singing, but when I traced the melody, it 
proved to be a little love song which Nardi had played for me 
on his flute just before he left. Stephen Bruce wanted to know 


the words. 
Roughly translated, they went something like this: 


Over the cornfields 
Black butterflies hover 
Waiting for the sun. 
Do thou also flutter thy wings impatiently, 
Beautiful meadowlark maiden, 
Until my return, 


“He didn’t think much of himself, did he?” Stephen 
commented. 

“Not any more than most men.” 

“Who is this chap?” 

I do not know why I answered him. Really he had no right 
to ask. We were caught in a stream of light from one of the 
windows, and as I lifted my head, I think I experienced the 
same sensations my ancestors did when the first Spanish adven- 
turers appeared in all their terrifying glory. 

He was a veritable god, this Stephen Bruce, with a handsome 
clear profile, the bearing of an aristocrat and a direct way of 
getting what he wanted. The wind ruffling his wavy brown 
hair, seemed to ripple through my throbbing body. JI felt 
awed, almost afraid, and yet in telling him about Nardi, I 
deliberately attached more significance to our friendship than 
truth demanded. 

Stephen Bruce reacted unexpectedly. He seized me by the 
shoulders, forcing my gaze to meet his. 

“You're not engaged to this Nardi, are you?” he demanded. 
“Have your parents sold you to him, or anything of that sort?” 

Enraged, I tried to free myself. His fingers were like iron, 
and so I merely turned my head and dug my sharp teeth into 
his hand. But when he did not cry out, and I felt that his grip 
was not faltering, I grew frightened. He was brave, after all, 
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and cared naught for physical pain. I did not want to hurt 
him, even to soothe my wounded pride. 

“It is you white people who sell your daughters!” I cried 
angrily. ‘We have nothing material to gain by marriage. In 
my tribe we do not ask our parents for permission, or even 
expect it. We marry for love, which is more than can be said 
of your women.” 

He fell back before my outburst. I swept by him, groping 
blindly for the doorway. He stood beside me again. 

“Lark—” 

“Miss Lester—if you please,” I said icily. 

“That was a rotten question I just asked,” he apologized. 

eV escit was. 

“Maybe after we've danced Ill be more human.” He smiled 
for the first time. There he was again—the bewildered little 
boy—and his wheedling smile brought tears to my eyes. 

I went back to my room that night, knowing I was in love 
with Stephen Bruce. To me there was nothing incongruous in 
the picture, though he came of a family that occupied a very 
lofty niche in society’s Hall of Fame. Love was no matter of 
race, color or creed; of social position or wealth. It was a 
growth of the “breath body,” the soul, and accordingly without 
limitations. 

Some time during the morning, Marjory Bruce brought me a 
note which Stephen had left with her. Of course, in order to 
become sophomore president, I had to be friends with all the 
girls in my class. But Marjory and I had never been intimates. 
When she handed me the note, I detected a warm friendliness 
in her greeting, as if he had already enlisted her aid. 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and would really not have 
read it in her presence, if she hadn’t urged me to. 

“Read it now,” she begged. “I’m writhing with curiosity. 
I’ve never heard Stephen carry on so,” and her smile was so 
much like him that I could not refuse. 

There were just a few words, but they were scrawled in a 
big, impetuous handwriting all over a large sheet of paper. 
Never-to-be-forgotten words: 
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Dear LarK:—There are some things that ought to be said quickly, 
things too precious to be hidden from the light. I am coming up next 
week-end. Tell Marjory if you want to see me. And you do, don’t 
you? 

Impatiently—STEePHEN. 


“T can’t—show it to you,” I stammered, turning away to hide 
the scalding tears. 

I was glad I had let no alien man kiss me. The girls had 
always thought me clever for getting out of it, and some of the 
boys called me a quitter. Actually, it was that one cannot 
forget, so easily, the things drilled into one from childhood. So 
I was proud now that I could come to Stephen as every Indian 
maiden must come to her lover—with lips innocent of another’s 
kisses. 

I spent a week of ecstatic anticipation. True to his promise, 
Stephen came for the week-end. It was not more than a two- 
hour run from New York, and he drove up by car, so that he 
would be able to take me out alone. Because he had a sister at 
college, it was easy for him. He merely took us both for a 
drive. A few miles out, Marjory, dear girl that she was, 
decided to walk back, and we went on alone. 

“Lark!” 

I wonder if it is given to many women, of any race, in any 
clime, to see in a man’s face what Stephen’s revealed to me. I 
knew physical pain at watching his struggling emotions. I shut 
my eyes, and quiet tears welled from under the lids. Stephen 
held my hands tightly. 

“Open your eyes, Meadowlark,” he begged. “I want to talk 
to your eyes. All that I’ve always longed for is in them.” 

“Please!” 

“Don’t you want me to talk?” 

“T do—but it hurts.” 

I was not surprised that I did not have to hedge about my 
feelings for Stephen. At seventeen, I had that swift intuition 
of early maturity. It was Stephen’s directness that swept me. 
I knew that among his people courtship was a lengthy period. 
Even our own men practiced restraint, and made no display of 
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affection until after marriage. His ardor caught me as a rush- 
ing torrent will catch a tiny boat. 

Hot, impetuous words tumbled from his lips, now jerkily, 
now in graceful streams, revealing to me all that was beautiful 
and noble in his soul. For every emotion reflected in his deep 
glowing eyes, there was answer throbbing in my blood. He 
played on me as a skilled musician on a reed pipe, now closing 
stops, now opening them, to get the melody he wanted. And it 
was sweet to be the song he played. 

His strong arms held me tenderly. His cheek rested against 
mine. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said. “I don’t want to under- 
stand. Just tell me you felt it too, when you looked across at 
me.” 

“Out of a whole desert of men you called to me, and I 
answered.” 

“Tt won’t be a desert any more, Meadowlark.” 

“No—Paradise.” 

“Little Injun,” he murmured, taking my face between his 
hands. 

Now that is a word we reservation people do not like. Two 
weeks before I would have protested against its use. Coming 
from Stephen, it was endowed with charm, for he said it 
humorously, softly, as another might have said “Little darling.” 
Yet doubt stirred momentarily. 

“Stephen, do you love me just because I’m an Injun?” 

“If you were anything else, you wouldn’t be what you are,” 
he chuckled. 

“Please answer my question.” 

“T love you because you’re beautiful; because your eyes are 
dark and bottomless, and because your face haunts me. And 
because you’re warm, and throbbing, and alive. Because— 
well—because I love you. And if your lips weren’t so red—” 

Then I saw he meant to kiss me and, sharply, I drew away. 

“Don’t!” I cried. 

“What’s the matter,” he asked in alarm. 

“You mustn’t kiss me.” 
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“Why not?” 

My heart beat like a snared eagle, but I could not bring 
myself to meet his final caress. I wanted to. I loved him. But 
I couldn’t. 

“You mustn’t. Not until after—until—” 

“Until we’re married ?” 

I nodded. He frowned and released me. It was suddenly 
cold. A chill wind swept around us, tossing dead leaves into 
the car. I shivered. 

“You don’t love me,” he accused. 

“You'll kill me if you say that.” 

He was sulky now, but ardent and wheedling even in his 
distress. “Am I worse than that gang of sorority strap- 
hangers?” 

“T’ve never kissed one of them, Stephen.” 

“What!” he gasped. Then, in looking hard into my face, he 
saw the truth. He caught me to him again, as if nothing could 
ever weaken his embrace, and a sort of wild exultant laughter 
burst from his lips. 

“You’re mine, all mine, then,” he said. “Little loyal Injun! 
But don’t you think I’m the exception? For me—can’t you get 
rid of that crazy tribal taboo?” 

I suppose this was my clue. I should have torn away from 
this memory and yielded. I could have done what I vowed to 
do. Whether or not it would have mattered I cannot say, for 
after all, that which happened later came from within and had 
nothing to do with the bond between Stephen and me. 

“TI cannot, dear.” 

“When will you?” 

“Perhaps—next time,’ I promised, hoping that he did not 
hear the half-hearted quality in my voice. 

The sun was going down. I would have to be back at the 
dormitory by dark. Rose and purple darts pierced the sky with 
their mellow radiance. We sat hand in hand watching the 
color fade to green, then to gold. 

“T wish I could drive with my feet,” Stephen said ruefully. 

That evening as I put my hand into the wardrobe to take out 
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an evening dress, my fingers touched something smooth and 
hard. It was the pottery jar of sacred meal my mother had 
given me on the day of my departure. 

Quite ruthlessly I poured the meal into the waste basket, 
shrugged my shoulders when the grains of sacred corn pattered 
like hail against the metal, and then gave the jar to a girl down 
the hall. I was through with all that. Was I not going to be 
a white man’s wife? And what a white man! A god even 
among the god-like. 

The autumn and winter passed like a golden trance. Love 
seemed to sharpen my brain, and accordingly the college work 
came easily. I gave myself up to my love for Stephen as a 
devotee to his religion. Our souls reached out to each other. 
Our hearts communed. Our bodies seemed to beat to one 
universal rhythm. Stephen never missed a week-end. He wrote 
to me every day, and I to him. We lived in an ethereal plane 
higher than the stars. My life was a series of meetings, 
poignant partings, and sharper meetings. 

His ardor grew, perhaps because I had not yet kissed him. 
Anything—anything, but that! He was insistent about it. 
Perhaps I did not love him well enough. Who knows? 

“T would give my right hand for you, Stephen,” I said once. 

He brushed his lips across the five fingers I had offered. 
“What good would that do me?” 

a Lear ty 

“It’s so easy, Injun. Just a minute. Less than a minute. 
Just a touch.” 

“Don’t force me, Stephen.” 

That would bring him around. He hated that word “force.” 
It suggested an element of cruelty, of something ungentlemanly, 
and whatever Stephen’s faults may have been (though I didn’t 
see them), he was a gentleman at heart as well as by birth. 

He never ceased urging me to set the date for our marriage 
and sometimes he grew boyishly, delightfully impatient at my 
delay. I believed that, in loyalty to my reservation teacher, I 
ought to finish my college course. He thought that was non- 
sense. ‘The prospect of waiting two years maddened him. 
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You see, Stephen was really jealous of that portion of my 
life in which he had had no part. He resented the mere 
mention of it and, of course, to please him, I kept away from 
the subject as much as possible. If I grew silent, he thought I 
was homesick. If I hummed a tune, I had to assure him I had 
picked it up at college. I refused point-blank to give a recital 
of Indian songs and dances for some college benefit, because I 
knew Stephen would not want me to remind so many strangers 
that I was of another race. 

Naturally he wanted me to be as much like his people as was 
humanly possible. All this appeared to me as it should be, and 
I really reveled in this jealousy because it was new proof of his 
great affection. 

Not that I needed such proof. He was loyal and fine and 
true, and would have taken me home to his mother immediately, 
had I given my consent. 

I think the first uncertainty really entered my mind with my 
first thought of Mrs. Bruce. From what both Stephen and 
Marjory told me she was a willful woman with exacting 
demands, a person accustomed to domineer all who came within 
her reach. I was afraid of her without knowing her, and felt 
that the longer I deferred the meeting, the more of the white 
and less of the red man J would have to present. 

I do not want to create the impression that, at this time, I 
was assailed by any definite doubts. I was too happy to see the 
pitfalls, so happy that I would awaken from a dream and say 
Stephen’s name. It sounded in my ears with all the gladsome- 
ness of the patter of raindrops. There was something mystic, 
heaven-sent, enchanting about it, and I would repeat the 
syllables over and over again until they fell into regular 
cadence, like a chant. 

Looking back now, I can see that the first real cloud to drift 
across the mountain peak of our ecstasy appeared as the result 
of an unimportant incident. At least, it was unimportant to 
me. It happened on a Saturday in late April. Stephen had 
written me he was coming very early that morning; before 
breakfast time, in fact. Usually he came Friday night, but he 
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had an important business appointment which he could not 
postpone. Accordingly he meant to start out at dawn, when 
the roads would be clear. 

In order to be up early enough to meet him at the campus 
gates, I didn’t go to sleep at all. I was restless, and eager as 
ever to see him. Besides, it was spring. Everywhere living 
things put forth new life, and my own budding soul reached out 
in kinship to the trees and flowers. Just outside my window 
hung pink maple leaves, all curled up like baby fingers into a 
little pink palm. 

The hour of dawn was always a difficult one for me. That 
day maple fingers beckoned, intoxicating odors drifted upwards. 
The walls of my room pressed in. I told myself it would just 
be for a moment. I must have air. I threw a gay native 
blanket over my gossamer silk nightgown and went downstairs. 

I meant to stand in the doorway. Things lured me on—a 
patch of green grass, a bed of violets, a shaggy dandelion. 
Before I realized it, I had reached the gates and was once more 
enthralled by the vision of the sun rising over the river. How 
long I sat there in the roadside embankment in oblivion, I 
cannot say. I only know that no one else was astir when a car 
passed on the road, but presently returned and came to a halt 
before me. It was Stephen! His face was al! astonishment 
mixed with anger. And I sat there, along a public road, in 
such garb. 

Well—there was no use arguing, but we did. There was no 
use explaining, but I tried to. He was amazed and outraged. 
I am not blaming him. , He could see things only in his own 
fashion, and I in mine. He was afraid of what would be said 
about me. I did not understand what could be said. What he 
considered wanton was mere artlessness. Strangely enough, 
though I did not feel self-conscious at first, when he began to 
pull the blanket about me, to adjust it here, and tuck me in 
there, I felt ashamed. He made me so, because he thought I 
had reverted to some savage instinct. 

When at last he saw me safe across the campus, and he went 
on to get a room in town, we were friends again. But it was 
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a lovers’ reconciliation, not founded on reason, but on flaming 
caresses. And yet, I am sure I would have forgotten the 
incident had not Stephen taken me home with him soon after- 
ward. This crystallized the significance of our relations. 

The instant a pompous old servant admitted us, an ominous 
chord struck within me. It wasn’t just that both he and the 
maid that took my wraps looked at me as at a museum piece. 
Mrs. Bruce did not come out to greet me, and the walls of both 
hall and reception room were covered with family portraits. 
These two do not seem to be connected, but from the stern- 
faced, quaintly gowned men and women, I received a definite 
picture of the woman who would not rush forward to greet her 
son’s bride-to-be. 

How foolish I was still to think that love has no racial 
barriers! 

Stephen was in high spirits, and tried his best to cover his 
mother’s negligence. 

“You mustn’t mind mother,” Marjory put in, too. 

By which I gathered instantly that Mrs. Bruce would do 
many things that I would want to mind. It seemed that 
several other intimate friends of the family had been invited for 
lunch, and to greet them Mrs. Bruce had appeared. Thus I 
had to meet her in the presence of strangers, most of them 
nearer her age than mine. ‘This made it harder, but I am sure 
I showed no sign of embarrassment. 

Mrs. Bruce was a haughty dowager of a woman who treated 
me with indulgent condescension. Her black taffeta dress hissed 
when she walked, like an angry snake. I had worn my most 
becoming frock, but I could never imagine that I would be 
submitted to such scrutiny, as if I had no feelings at all, because 
my skin was another color. 

As we went in to lunch, she said to me, “Don’t worry, my 
dear, you'll be served with a special meal. Nothing cooked. I 
had my secretary look up the information.” 

“Mother!” gasped Stephen and his sister in unison. 

She bestowed upon them a look which said, “Ud go to any 
trouble for my children.” 
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Revelation came to me clearly. She was determined to 
indulge Stephen in this crazy notion to marry an Indian girl 
because she hoped that by doing so she would make him lose 
interest in me. 

With this as a beginning I suppose I need go into no detail 
about the rest of the meal. We sat down in a somber wains- 
coted room decorated with more pictures of ancestors. I was 
served with a conglomeration of raw food such as I could not 
identify, much less eat, and when Stephen insisted that I be 
allowed the regular luncheon, a distinct ripple of disappoint- 
ment spread around the table. 

I had often imagined myself at such a table entertaining 
Stephen’s guests. Sitting there I could not call forth the 
picture. Would I have to renounce my parents for this? What 
would my mother do in such a place with her yucca baskets and 
blanket looms? Or my father, with his prayer sticks? 

My mind was in tumult, when, after luncheon, Mrs. Bruce 
took me about to introduce me to the pictures of her forefathers. 
Something inside me roared in revolt. I did not have painted 
images of my ancestors in my home, but were mine not as good? 
I did not worship my ancestors as she worshiped hers, but were 
mine not as honest, as dignified, as worthy? And my family 
older? 

Oh, it was humiliating and outrageous and her treatment 
brought out my pride of race. Still, it was difficult for me to 
decide upon a course, for Stephen shared my misery and he took 
every opportunity to tell me that he would never let his mother 
separate us. And I do not know how soon I would have taken 
the step, had I not found a telegram waiting for me upon my 
return to college. It was from the agent in the reservation 
bureau. My father was dying, and my friends in the village 
thought I ought to bid him good-by. 

I did not communicate with Stephen. Instead I began to 
pack. I would come back, of course. In the bottom of my 
suitcase I found the silver arrow Nardi had sent me for my 
last name-day. On it was engraved his name, for it meant 
Hunt-the-Arrow-of-Happiness. It was like a welcome from my 
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tribe where there were no social distractions. When, in my 
haste, I pricked myself with the sharp point, it seemed to me 
like an omen. 

Doubt, having once lodged in my mind, took root. The trip 
across the country gave me time to think things out. If I 
married Stephen I would be an outcast among his people, and 
he with me. Even in the name of love I had no right to do 
this. I would be an outcast from my own, too. 

At the nearest railway station, forty miles from home, Nardi 
“was waiting for me with a buggy. Nothing could have sur- 
prised me more. When he had myself and my baggage safely 
tucked in the vehicle, he took my hand in white man’s fashion, 
but the language he spoke was our own. Under the badly 
fitting ready-made suit, there was about this bronzed man a 
panther-like grace which had not been destroyed. I smiled 
down upon him and let my hand touch his shoulder affec- 
tionately. He smiled back, flashing his white teeth. 

Then suddenly becoming serious, he said, ‘“You’ve been a 
long time away, Waukera.” 

It was natural for me to answer in the same accents, “‘I did 
not know you were back.” 

“There was no room for me out there,” he explained. 

“And my father?” 

His glowing eyes regarded me with compassion. A sharp 
cry rose to my lips. 

“Gone,” he said. “Dead.” 

Sobs choked me, but out here in my own land, the dignity of 
vast spaces and the silence of great rocks strewn about by a 
careless hand forbade this display of emotion. ‘The drive back 
in silence, for only an Indian plumbs the real depths of silence, 
brought me the peace of the desert. 

Up to our pueblo in the third tier I climbed as quickly as my 
foolish clothes would permit. The blanket was removed from 
the doorway, to let my father’s “breath body,” his soul, pass out. 
Before I reached the top I heard the chant of prayers for the 
dead. My little brown wrinkled mother turned bewildered 
eyes upon me, but there was no rushing embrace after the long 
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separation. Her place was there, crouching by her man, until 
they put him in the grave. The chief and the medicine man 
went on with the chanting. A fire of juniper twigs cast grim 
shadows over the still form stretched over the adobe floor. I 
had come too late to see him, but not too late to recognize my 
duty. 

In the city death is robbed of its nakedness. Here in our 
desert village the men who had smoked a friendly pipe with him 
had to dig his grave. Those who had played games with him, 
had to lower him into it. - : 

And I, his only child, had to prepare the food he would take 
on the long journey, the shells to pay his passage across the 
enchanted river, and the jewelry to bedeck himself in the 
presence of The Power. I took one last look at his face and 
felt that I would not regret my sacrifice. 

After the funeral I told my mother that I was going away, 
but would return in ten suns—ten days. A girl of Stephen’s 
race would have taken refuge in a letter. I had to be honest 
and dignified. The old Lark Lester was gone, had never 
existed. Waukera knew she must face the man she loved and 
tell him the truth. I took that long trip back to New York for 
ten minutes with Stephen Bruce. 

I went to his office. He sprang forward to see me with great 
joy in his face. 

“Meadowlark girl. Why haven’t I heard from you?” 

“T have come to tell you I am going back.” 

“But only for a little while. Of course your mother needs 
you.” 

“No—forever.” 

“What are you saying, Lark?” 

“T am saying that we must part.” 

“You don’t love me?” 

“I belong to my own people.” 

I would not let him talk. 

There was something in my attitude that forbade him to step 
closer, to touch me, to urge me. I was not the girl he had loved. 
I was an inscrutable girl of the desert, an Indian, and a 
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stranger. “The determination of ages must have been reflected 
in my face, for he stared at me with that old puzzled wonder. 
The stony resignation of my face raised a wall. I left him there 
standing in tragic bewilderment. My lover. 

Dazed, numbed, I started back home immediately. My plans 
were by no means definite but I knew my destiny lay with my 
own people. It was finally Nardi who pointed the way. He 
found me alone one afternoon high up on the eagle trails. 

I was in native robes, and he too had discarded the clothes of 
the white man for the old loin cloth. Stripped to the waist his 
body shone in the sun. My own skin, innocent of bleach these 
many days, was gradually assuming a natural color. 

“T have waited a long time to say something, Waukera.” 

“T do not love you,” I said, understanding. 

“There was a white man—out there.” 

“How could you know?” 

He merely parted his hands. ‘That would not matter.” 

“T never kissed him.” 

“No matter—either.” 

I ran my fingers through the red and gold sand, feeling its 
kindly warmth. Far below us, below the ’dobe pueblo, below the 
mesa in the valley, were rows of red-roofed houses belonging to 
those who had tried the white man’s life. In them were illness 
and poverty and unhappiness. 

“We could do much down there, you and I together,” 
murmured Nardi. 

His reference was plain. In the tribe, an unmarried woman 
would have little influence. 

“If you would not want love, Nardi—” 

“Tf only you let me love you!” 

According to custom, we went down together and announced 
our betrothal to my mother. She uttered a chant of joy. Now 
she would have me forever. Then I went off to Nardi’s mother 
and for five days pounded corn, and assisted her with household 
duties. At the end of that time Nardi and I went to the edge 
of the cliff, scattered sacred meal over it and each whispered a 


prayer. 
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Mine was for Stephen Bruce to remember. 

After another five days the village assembled for the wed- 
ding. Clad in white homespun I walked alone to Nardi’s door. 
There he knelt to put on me the white moccasins he had made 
with his own hands. ‘Then, in the presence of all, he drew 
across my shoulders a white blanket, his blanket. This was the 
ceremony. No word. No blessing. Just a calm acceptance of 
his blanket made me his wife. 

I do not regret what I have done. The picture of Stephen 
Bruce is etched into my heart. Even this I do not consider 
unfaithful. My love for that other was a dream without 
awakening, for fulfillment would have meant disillusion. 
Better to have a dream and live in reality, than scatter a dream 
and have nothing left. 

I heard recently that Stephen had married. If he did, that is _ 
better, too. Then perhaps the vision lives yet in his heart, with 
no taint in its glorious texture. 


IV 
For the Sake of Her Children 


HAD just seen my husband off for his seven-day journey to 

town, and the glorious wonder of the new summer day had 
kept me at the door of our roughly built but very comfortable 
log house that he had put up for us when we married and came 
out to the west coast mountains to start our new life together— 
kept me long after he had disappeared down the trail, and the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs and buggy wheels had ceased to my 
hearing. 

It was one of those sun-drenched days that expresses itself in 
no part of the country as it does in the wild, sunburned spaces 
and canyons of the southwest. ‘The sun was well up, bringing 
out the thousand and one delicious spicy smells from the wild 
herbs and flowers of the country, pushing their life from the 
dry cracked earth. 

The Yerba-Santa—sacred herb—that great medicine of the 
Indians who lived there for centuries before the white man 
took over the land; great daubs of the glorious scarlet Indian 
flame-flower standing erect and gay; the unending masses of 
yellow violets as we used to call them, growing close to the 
warm earth, each one giving out its tiny contribution to the 
medley of odors; the delicate green of the sabre-plant with its 
iron-hard tip that will pierce to the heart any unlucky victim 
who happens to fall on it. 

High up in the miles-away blue of the sky floated a great 
hawk, the only living thing to be seen in all the immense space 
of sky and earth; floated with widespread motionless wings, his 
giant shadow moving over the canyons and foothills and valleys 
as he sailed, remaining stationary as he hung in the air searching 
for his prey—ground-squirrel or rabbit—unwary cat or savage 
wild rat. 
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Nothing but the glorious color, perfume, and silence— 
except from the incessant, fairy electric bells of the cicadas and 
the rattle of big dry seed-pods, a rattle that might be only that 
of the innocent pods, or the exactly similar rattle of the buttons 
of the gentlemanly but death-dealing rattlesnake. (Gentle- 
manly because he never strikes without giving warning.) 

Over all this extravagance of the senses came from time to 
time, according to the change in the soft winds, the pungent 
and exciting smell of a forest fire—miles of giant redwoods 
burning—miles away. 

A few yards away in the brush lay the pelt of my unfortunate 
little pussy—caught unawares by a coyote, killed, skinned, and 
turned inside out in their deft, neat manner, as cleanly as a 
woman will tear off her glove in a hurry, turning it inside out. 
Beautiful Nature—cruel Nature; how beautiful and how cruel, 
I was to realize to the depths of my soul before long. 

Saturated by the heat now rising from the earth as well as 
falling from the endless blue, I stood a while longer, feeling a 
wonderful sense of well-being, until the voice of my little 
daughter called from the house: 

“Mother dear, baby’s wake.” 

“All right, honey,” I replied. “Mother’s just going a way 
down the trail to see the last of Daddy,” and I strolled to the 
turn of the track which hid the rough road from sight. 

There was nothing to be seen; the dip of the foothills had 
absorbed buggy, horses and driver. Turning, I made my way 
back to the house and to my neglected chores. 

Baking day it was, and I gave a sigh of regret to the open 
heat of the outside when I thought of the enclosed heat of the 
kitchen with its blazing stove that was fo tie me indoors for 
several hours. My baking meant bread, cake, and cookies, pork 
and beans, stewed fruits; enough for a week’s supply—for no 
one cooks more often than is necessary during the tropical heat 
of summer. 

Came a grieved little voice, “Billy's hungry, mother,” and 
my three-year-old imp of mischief came running, beautifully 
clad for the heat in nothing at all. 
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I caught up the jolly, sturdy little body, and carried him into 
the house, where my serious-eyed Mary, the core of my heart, 
was standing all dressed—except for sundry buttons that were 
out of reach—and giving the baby a drink of milk. 

My little Mary, my wee daughter, such a little mother to the 
two smaller children, and such a baby, too, herself! 

“That’s right, Mary, let him drink all he will. Mother’s 
right-hand, aren’t you, honey?” And I hurried the dressing of 
Billy and the preparation of our simple breakfast. 

Soon finished and cleared away, I sent Mary with little Billy 
in her charge, out under the shady tree to play—while I started 
on my big baking. 

Heavens! How hot the kitchen was becoming already. I 
moved the baby, sleeping in his cradle, nearer the door. Beads 
of perspiration showed across his little red mouth and his nose, 
but thanks be, he slept. 

Then: 

First, mix and set my dough for the bread, and put it in the 
huge crock covered by a blanket, in front of the stove, to rise. 

After that, prepare the fruit, and put it in smaller crocks on 
top of the stove to simmer, while I mixed cake and cookies 
galore for the oven. 

Then to pack the beans, interlarded with pieces of salt pork, 
into the big brown high-shouldered pots, which go into the oven 
at the last, and stay there for hours until the beans are deli- 
ciously soft and mealy. 

With hands covered with sticky dough from the bread 
mixing, I turned to put more logs into the stove and, to my 
dismay, found that the wood box was empty. I had forgotten 
to remind my husband to refill it before he left. 

No help for it. I had to fill it myself, and with an impatient 
sigh, I trundled the packing case, mounted on wheels, which 
we used for carting light loads, to the wood pile. 

Luckily there was a great heap of neatly cut pieces, and I 
proceeded to fill my packing case as quickly as possible, listening 
the while for any sound from the baby. 

I had one foot on the logs, and in lifting an armful, my foot 
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turned and I felt a splinter stick into my ankle. Throwing an 
armful of logs into the packing case, I stooped to rub the 
pricked spot, when, like lightning came a dull gray something 
across my hand, and another prick on my instep. No splinter, 
but the terror of the canyons and wilds. A rattlesnake! not only 
one snake, but a mother rattler with her brood, sleeping in the 
sun-heated wood pile. The noise of the falling logs had hidden 
the rattle. 

No one living in the Southwest but knows the meaning of the 
strike of the rattlesnake, if one is alone and without aid. Death 
sure and certain, and terrible suffering before death comes. In 
a flash I visualized the fearful picture and my utter helplessness. 
Dear God, what to do alone there—with the babies! 

“God—God—God—” I heard myself repeating over and 
over again. No whisky in the house, for Joe was to replenish 
our stock in town; not a neighbor within reach—and Joe away 
for at least seven days. 

Everything turned black for a moment —my heart beat 
horribly—perspiration poured from me, induced by fear, and 
terror of what was to become of me and the babies. 

“God—God—God—” I whispered as I stumbled back to the 
house. Scarcely two minutes, and all the joy, beauty, and con- 
tentment of life changed by one lightning prick into a black 
horror. 

My thoughts raced like mad things. I pictured my babies 
alone and without food—crying, and trying to awaken me. My 
bonny boys, and, above all, my heart of the world, Mary, my 
seven-year-old little maid, would be understanding enough to 
suffer through her imagination as well. 

How long a time would death be in coming, that certain and 
agonizing death that must be, with no help at hand? If J must 
die, there must be some means to save my babies. I heard the 
jolly laugh of little Billy, and Mary’s voice calling him. The 
baby still slept. Everything was as usual, except for this one 
horror that made everything abnormal. My eyes wandered over 
the kitchen, while my mad thinking went on. Arrested, they 
noticed that the blanket covering the dough was smoking from 
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a spark shot out from the stove. Mechanically I crussed the 
kitchen and raised it, crushing the red smoldering wool with my 
hands. Then I saw that the dough was well risen, and cracked 
across in big cracks, showing that it was ready to be kneaded 
and put into the oven. 

At once came the idea. 

Put all my powers into preparing food for the children. 
That was the thing to do, and feverishly I started in. I ran to 
the wood pile and pulled in my packing case full of logs, made 
up the fire, kneaded the dough, rolled and cut the loaves and 
put them into the oven, thinking of nothing but the terrible 
necessity to bake enough for perhaps a week’s supply of food 
for my darlings, saying nothing but one whispered “God,” at 
intervals. 

Food, yes—but drink! Jim had milked our one cow before 
leaving, and the milk must be boiled and soda added to it, to 
keep it sweet. “The big boiler was filled, and put on the stove. 
I filled all the pails with water from the well and stood them 
by the shady wall of the house. 

My leg was swelling, and darting, sickening pains came at 
intervals, but not one minute did I stay my preparations. Pres- 
ently, with a gurgling chuckle, my baby woke. He must be 
dressed, and how could I stay to dress him? My Mary must 
do it—she would have to fend for him after— 

“Mary,” I called, “do you want to be mother’s girl, and 
come and wash and dress baby?” 

“Oh, mother—may I truly?” came a delighted little shriek. 
Mary appeared with an expression of amazed joy on her face, 
that the long-desired had come to pass. She was going to be 
allowed to wash and dress baby all by herself. 

“Listen, girlie,” I said, “we are going to play that you are 
the little mother all alone here, and have to do as mother does.” 
(A squeal of joy from Mary.) ‘What do you have to do first 
for baby?” 

“Get the little bath,” said Mary, hopping on one foot, ‘‘and 
put in only just warm water, ’n get the soap, ’n the big sponge, 
*n his little boat for him to play with, ’n—oh, but I know, 
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Muddy, just exactly what to do’; and so she did, chattering 
to him all the time, and managing so wonderfully, after a fash- 
ion, to wash and dress the little fellow. 

I all the time was mixing, rolling, taking out one batch from 
the oven and putting in another; pouring the scalded milk into 
the pail, and standing it, covered, outside—putting all the 
foods as they were cooked, within Mary’s easy reach, not daring 
to stop for one moment—streaming with perspiration—faint 
with recurring, sickening pain—talking to Mary, telling her 
how to do this and that. 

“You see, Mary, you must play that perhaps you will have 
to do my work for two or three days. See? Play that you 
are a real little mother, and that you have to look after baby 
and little Billy till Daddy comes home.” 

Mary, looking up at me with wide, ecstatic eyes, clasped her 
hands and jumped for sheer joy. ‘Oh, mother, I can, I can, 
really I truly can.” 

Mary began to prepare lunch for the three. There were 
milk, and cookies, and fruit all of which she fixed with clever 
little hands. 

My heart was aching in my throat and my voice refused to 
come. Then the child seemed to sense that something was 
wrong, and the radiant little face became serious. She turned 
from her task of setting the table. 

“Ts there something the matter, mother dear, your face does 
look so funny?” 

“No, honey, everything’s all right, and you are going to be 
a little play-mother. It is only that I am so very tired, and 
when I have tidied up the kitchen and taken the cookies out 
of the oven, then I am going to my room to have a nice long 
sleep—see?” 

The shocks of pain flowed over me again, leaving me 
drenched with perspiration, and faint and shaking. Mary 
looked at me oddly. She knew there was something that was 
not all right. 


I went on, “When morning comes, Mary, you will dress 
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baby and Billy and yourself, and eat bread and milk, with cold 
milk, and you can wash dishes in cold water, can’t you? 

“Then you can play all the rest of the time between hungry 
times, and soon Daddy will be back: but don’t wake mother up 
till Daddy comes, because she is so very, very tired.” 

My precious little one—looking at me so seriously, and 
trying to remember all I told her! I knelt down beside her and 
held her slender, small body close to me. I dared not speak. 
Then I dragged myself to my feet, and went into my bedroom. 
Death would be sweet compared with the bitterness of leaving 
that dear little figure all alone there to face—what! 

Quick I must be now, for I felt a numbness and a drowsiness 
coming over me. I had hardly the strength to throw myself 
on my bed before I lost consciousness. 


= * * * * *& 


Mary’s voice singing a nursery song to baby; loud shouts 
and the banging of a stick on the stove from my imp of mis- 
chief; the song interrupted with “Don’t make that noise, Billy, 
you'll wake mother”; the splashing of baby in his bath; the 
glorious wonder of a new day breaking in through my bedroom 
window. 

No, I did not die. The hours of hard work, the enforced 
movement, the heat of the summer day combined with that 
of the fiercely burning stove, had caused such an excess of 
perspiration that the poison had been driven entirely out of 
my system—leaving me overcome with exhaustion and a heavy 
sleep which lasted from the late afternoon until well on into 
the following morning. 

Nature had worked in her own way; exactly the same cure 
as that produced by taking copious draughts of whisky, and 
being steadily walked about for hours without ceasing, until 
the patient was perspiring freely—the remedy always given 
where possible. 

Beautiful Nature—cruel Nature! How crucl and how 
beautiful, I kad realized to the depths of my soul. 


V 
Can I Ever Live It Down? 


Mees facts I have here set down are prompted by the 
thought that perhaps the telling may leave an impression 
on the minds of other men who, like me, have more than their 
share of physical strength and when roused to anger or deeply 
wronged are possessed with an unholy desire to rend and de- 
stroy. I thank God I have learned my lesson, but the learning 
shook me to my very soul and left me weak and trembling. 

To begin, I shall call myself Albert Murray, which is not 
my name and probably belongs to a better man than I am, 
but it serves my purpose, so Albert Murray it is. 

I was discharged from the army in 1919 still sound and 
full of the joy of living and, being home, never dreaming that 
the War had put something into me that would one day show 
again to my everlasting sorrow and that was a desire, or rather 
a willingness, to kill, to strike down or destroy, in the heat 
of passion, things which I could not replace. I think it was in 
all of us who came back from that scrubby forest of the Ar- 
gonne and I think too that most of us were not conscious of 
it. I do not mean that I was at heart a murderer, but there 
was a hardness in all of us that we could not define. I would 
have denied its existence if confronted with it. 

Soon after my discharge I married my boyhood sweetheart, 
a brown-eyed girl from the sunny south, and went back to 
my job at a large refinery as stationary engineer. I had a 
modern house, one of many belonging to the company, and 
Irene and I settled down to the business of living and working 
and loving and we were very happy. 

To come home at night to a good supper and her smiling 
face was a far cry from those mud and vermin-filled trenches 
of the year before. Yes, I was content. 
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In the house next to mine lived Will Cochran, who was my 
assistant at the plant, a light-hearted, likeable fellow with a 
ready smile and a real pride in doing his work well, although 
of somewhat slender build. He would often call me to help 
him on some of the heavy gate valves that were forever having 
to be changed. I used to spin them like pin wheels with these 
hands of mine and made more or less fun of him at first, but 
he would always come back with some laughing retort that 
would make me laugh too and soon we were fast friends. 

He told me he was married and that his wife was away at 
a sanitarium but would be home in about a month and until 
then he was batching in the house and having a sorry time of 
it as he wasn’t much of a cook. I walked up with him one 
evening and when I saw his feeble attempts at supper I asked 
him over to my house to eat with me. He was more than 
glad to accept and we were soon doing full justice to Irene’s 
hot biscuits. Our little meal was all that any man could ask 
for. Will thoroughly enjoyed it and praised her cooking to 
the skies. 

Of course Irene liked him instantly, for as I said he was a 
likeable fellow with his curly red hair and eyes as blue as 
the Irish sea. He seemed to have a gift for conversation and 
talked easily and naturally. So our evening passed very pleas- 
antly and when he asked us to board him until his wife returned 
we both readily consented and very shortly I found myself 
looking forward to meal times as the bright spots in my day. 
Always a good dinner cooked and served in a way that only we 
who have to work can appreciate and Will’s ready wit made 
each meal an occasion for me. One day at noon as Will and 
I walked up to the house for dinner we heard a neighbor’s 
youngster crying in the yard and Irene’s soft voice trying to 
comfort him. Will stopped and listened with an odd expres- 
sion on his face. He seemed puzzled. 

“‘Ben’s kid has bumped his nose again,” I said. ‘And Irene’s 
probably kissing the sore spot.” 

Will listened a moment longer, then he said: ‘I guess you’re 
right, but it sure sounded like my wife’s voice exactly.” 
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I laughed at that, said I hoped she would soon be home, and 
then I forgot all about it. 

A week or more passed with Will and Irene and I spending 
our evenings together, sometimes at a show in town, or swim- 
ming, or sometimes we just sat on the porch and talked or 
Irene would play for us. Then one of the night shift engineers 
quit and Will was given the place. I was glad for him, as he 
had earned it, but knew I would miss him in the job with me 
for the boy had made a place in my heart that no new assistant 
could fill. He still took his meals at my house, but being with 
the night crew he had breakfast an hour later and supper an 
hour earlier than I did. He slept through the noon meal, 
taking his night lunch in a pail, so I hardly saw him and our 
happy hours together were broken up completely. 

One day about a week after Will had taken over the new 
job, one of our pumps dowr. on the river failed and I told my 
wife I would have to go down and repair it and it would be 
after dark getting home. This seemed to please her so much that 
I laughingly asked her if she wasn’t tired of having me around 
all evening anyhow, but she only smiled and said she wanted 
to have supper late anyway and give me a little treat for a 
change, so I loaded my tools in the car and drove away as 
happy as any man could be who has health, home, and someone 
to love. 

I had the pumps repaired shortly after dark and drove home 
by way of the Power House to leave the broken pump parts 
and say Hello to Will, but found a relief man in his place 
who told me Will had asked for a night off. I was a trifle 
disappointed at not seeing him, and wondered if he might be 
sick. Then I thought no more of it and, leaving the car at 
the plant, I walked up to the house. 

The night was perfect as only a June night can be and I 
stopped on the lawn just to drink part of it in. Standing there 
in the warm friendly darkness, I found myself wondering if 
life held any more for those who do not have to earn their 
happiness than it did for me. The balance seemed to be in my 
favor, for I was well content and envied no man. ‘Then 
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through the open window I heard Will’s voice, low and tender. 
I could not make out all the words, but by Irene’s soft reply 
I knew she was in his arms. I stood there like a man turned 
to stone, straining every nerve to catch what they were saying, 
never thinking to step closer to the window. How long I stood 
there in dumb astonishment I do not know. ‘Then I found 
myself stealing softly toward the kitchen door. I went in 
through the dining-room and stopped there, staring vacantly 
at that closed door behind which all I held dear in the world 
had gone crashing to ruin. Still with no conscious thought or 
plan in my head I stared blankly around that familiar room 
until my smarting eyes came to rest suddenly on a small velvet 
case on the sideboard. ‘That case contained a silver carving 
set, one of our wedding presents and lay just within reach of 
my hand. I picked it up dumbly, mechanically, and raised 
the cover. It must have been the sight of that knife that 
snapped the thing that held me, for with the feel of that steel 
in my hands I ceased to be an engineer and was back again on 
that God-forsaken, rain and blood-soaked terrain, crawling 
softly through tangled wire, all beast, seeking anything that 
moved and lived. Standing by the door I heard her say plainly 
now: “Oh, Will, it’s good to be in your arms.” 

Slowly I flexed the blade in my fingers while I listened to 
catch his reply and the slender steel snapped short at the hilt. 
They could not have heard it snap, but to my tortured mind 
it was little short of catastrophe. Once more my brain had 
ceased to function and, sick and dizzy, I crept out of the house 
and away. I came to myself standing on a small bridge just 
back of the house with the two pieces of the knife still in my 
hands. I dropped them in the little stream and shivered as 
I thought of what I might have done. ‘Then bitter realization 
of my loss and what it meant to me came stabbing home. Why 
had this thing come to me who an hour ago had been so happy ? 
What had I done to deserve it? Bit by bit I went over our 
brief married life and tried to find where I had fallen down. 
But I seemed to get nowhere. God had gone from His heaven 
and I was destitute. 
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Then blind, unreasoning anger overwhelmed me. I took 
off my old hat out there under the stars and cursed God and 
everything good that I could lay my tongue to, then, spent and 
exhausted, I felt better. My mind was clear and I could think. 
I would go back and face them. ‘Tell him to take her and go 
fast and far and never let me see or hear from them again. 
It was the better way, and I thought I could do it. With this 
in my mind I went slowly back, resolved to have it over and 
be alone with my misery. 

I went up on the little porch where we had spent so many 
happy hours and was about to open the door and confront them 
when I heard Will’s voice again, saying: “I'll slip out now 
and see if Albert is coming. He ought to be here pretty soon.” 
How true his words were he was soon to know. I placed my 
hand on the door knob to open it when it turned slowly in my 
fingers. I crouched back like a great cat watching a mouse 
hole, all my good intentions forgotten. I knew I was going 
to kill him and that was all that mattered. What did I need 
of a knife when I could break him in two with my bare hands? 
I wanted to feel my fingers in his neck and choke the rest of 
those honeyed words down his throat. The door opened slowly 
an inch or so and stopped. ‘They seemed loath to part. I 
shifted my feet for a spring that would bear him down, door 
and all, when it opened all the way and Will stepped through 
almost at my feet. 

When he saw me crouching there he drew back with a 
frightened cry. “My God, Albert, what’s the matter?” He 
threw up an arm as if to fend off the thing he could so plainly 
see in my eyes. I know it was there, for if ever a man faced 
swift and awful death, Will Cochran faced it then and well 
he knew it. 

My hands were set, my leg muscles were crawling into place 
for the spring that would carry him into eternity when at 
Albert’s side I saw a face, a mop of honey-colored hair, and a 
sweet smile fading swiftly to a look of stark horror. Dimly 
as through a fog it came to me that Irene’s hair was brown 
and so were her eyes. The face with its crown of yellow hair 
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was swinging crazily and the pain in my head was maddening. 
My strength was going from me. I was suddenly very old and 
weak and tired. Will was talking—I could see his lips moving 
stifly in his white face—‘“she came on the train this evening 
—I laid off to get her—your wife planned a little supper sur- 
prise—thought you would be pleased—”’ 

“Pleased?” I said, vacantly. I came up from my crouch 
like a man under a heavy load, knowing he could never lift 
it. I seemed to be revolving slowly in a sea of faces—all Will’s 
and hers. I was choking to death. The faces blurred together. 
Will’s hands were reaching out—then merciful oblivion. 

When I came out of my faint they were all around me and 
I looked straight into a pair of honest brown eyes that were 
worried and anxious, but they did not blur or swing. I reached 
up and pulled that bright head down and buried my face in the 
hair that I knew and loved and that was still mine. God had 
come back to His heaven. 

There was nothing to do but tell them the truth, which I did 
like a man, and asked their forgiveness. It was not necessary, 
for they did not blame me. The two girls’ voices were almost 
exactly alike, pitch, tone, and inflection. We tried it out with 
Will and me in another room and it baffled us both. 

Since then we have had many a laughable mistake over it, 
but no more misunderstandings, for no better friends ever lived 
than Will and I, and the two girls are inseparable. 

And now I am confronted with another problem. How does 
a man apologize to his.Maker? Not with words, I know. 
They are too pitifully inadequate. It may be I can live it down 
as I go down through the years, If this can be done I’ll win. 


VI 


The Hand of Fate 


HEY call me an old bachelor at the office, and, although 

some of the girls are as old as I am, they look upon me 
with a contempt that is only understandable to women. Some 
of them pass me up as a good-natured cuss beyond hope, while 
a few still greet me with a smile. 

They are all fine girls of good families, but I am looking 
for an ideal expressed in a manner indelibly stamped on my 
mind. Girls—read the story, and if any of you think you fit 
in—well, let me know. 

At the outset of my tale let me tell you that, back in the 
days when war wreaked its vengeance upon an unhappy world, 
I met and loved one of God’s own women. The day on which 
I first saw Vera was the morning that, with others of her unit, 
she walked up the gang-plank of the ship that was to carry us 
to France. We were part of the Canadian Army and this 
was late in the year 1914. In my mind’s eye I can still see 
that fine body of nurses with Vera leading the way; her soft 
brown hair showing from beneath her stiff army hat, worn at 
a rakish angle on her head. When she reached the ship she 
stopped to wave a last farewell to her old parents at the dock- 
side, and as she turned she saw me. I don’t know what passed 
in our subconscious minds, but the sweetest smile that ever 
came from any woman lighted up her face as she ran to over- 
take her unit. 

I was only a young officer at that time, inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, and with an unbounded confidence in my 
fellow-men. ‘This confidence was to be rudely shattered. 

The boat was well on its way before I had a chance to talk 
with Vera, as in all ranks of the army superiors come first, 
and as there was a large number of superiors on board the 
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luck of the junior was practically nil. By that you can gather 
that the nurses were taken up and entertained by the superiors. 

There was a tiny hospital on board where sick men were 
given such relief as a crowded transport can provide. Here 
Vera and her sister nurses were wont to spend some time dur- 
ing the day and night ministering to the men. My only oppor- 
tunity to talk with her was during my nights of duty as orderly 
officer, when I made the rounds of the ship and passed the little 
hospital. Vera would come to the door and report “All’s well,” 
and it was during these momentary visits that we learned to 
love each other. Two or three secret meetings followed and, 
in the midst of a sea area infested with deadly submarines 
where death stalked at every turn of the ship’s propeller, we 
plighted our troth. 

But those fleeting moments of blissful love were soon to 
end, for the ship docked, and the call of duty took Vera to 
a hospital unit in Rouen, while I went with my regiment to 
the firing line. 

The big attack that followed saw me wounded, and when 
I regained my senses the noise of a busy city awoke recollections 
of Vera. There were a number of officers wounded that day 
and among them was one who had paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to Vera and had asked her to be his wife. He and I 
were sent to the same hospital where he occupied a bed in a 
small room next to mine. 

I fell asleep dazed with the pain of my wound, but when 
I awoke I was astonished to see Vera at my bedside, tears 
streaming down her face, while a French doctor silently took 
in the scene. He was a good sport and left us, saying he would 
be back in a few minutes. Time passed and when he returned 
neither of us had spoken—our hearts were too full. 

Our love, though as pure as the ocean air,,was destined for 
rough travel. Major T- was the officer in the next room 
and that threw him constantly in the path of Vera; he was 
not the man to let a junior officer stand in his path. 

At this point let me say that a stringent rule of the army 
was that no nurse was to be out of the hospital at any time 
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except when accompanied by another nurse, and to be out 
after hours alone, or in company with an officer, meant instant 
dismissal from the service for the nurse and a court-martial for 
the officer. Major T whom I considered my friend, must 
have heard all that we talked of during my illness and con- 
valescence. 

He was in a raging temper when I was first allowed up and 
went to his room to enquire how he was getting along. He 
scowled, and when Vera came to dress his wound, he practically 
ordered me out. I then had my suspicions that something was 
wrong, but neither by word nor deed did Vera complain. 

Soon I was fit to be sent to a base hospital and for leave to 
London, and it happened that Vera was able to get a leave 
at the same time. We were strictly military as we left the 
railway station in Rouen, and for that matter we only had a 
nodding acquaintance on the train and boat. It was best not 
to advertise your love affairs in those days! 

Blissful days in London and in the glorious countryside we 
spent together, and as the time for returning to France arrived 
the parting became more than a mere wrench. We had decided 
that we would not be married until after the War, as marriage 
meant leaving the service for Vera, and a slender living on a 
junior officer’s pay. We returned to France together, but it 
was long past the reporting hour when Vera slipped by the 
sentry to her hut at the hospital. Back I went to my unit, 
the happiest man in the armies. 

There I heard that Major T- was still at the hospital, 
and my fears for Vera grew until I was in such a panic that 
I could hardly attend to my duties. I became desperate, hoping 
that by some chance or other I would again get a slight wound 
and be returned to the hospital. 

It came soonér than I expected. One night I was sent out 
on patrol of the lines before our trenches. ‘There was a fight, 
and when it was over I was on my way to the hospital for 
repairs, but this time the doctors gave little hope of my re- 
covery. I had been caught between two barrages of artillery 
fire and shot up like a sieve from both back and front. 
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T do not know how long I had been in the hospital, when 
faintly I heard one day that I was to be operated upon that 
night. Gradually I regained consciousness and looked around. 
I asked myself who the strange nurse was that hovered round 
my bedside. Where was Vera? I called the nurse to me, and 
what she told me nearly killed me on the spot. Vera had be- 
come engaged to Major T and was now working in the 
operating ward. 

Stunned with the pain of my wounds, I fell again into a 
delirium, during which I screamed for Vera. The noise of 
the uproar caused such a commotion in the hospital that the 
doctors gave me some morphine to send me to sleep. 

I must have awakened late in the dusk of the next evening. 
There was no one on the ward and a deathly stillness per- 
vaded the whole place. I could hear the hum of flying machines 
overhead, and a few minutes later there came a cry from out- 
side: “My God! ‘They are Germans, and they are going to 
bomb the hospital!’ Orderlies and nurses rushed into the 
wards urging the men to stay quiet. There came a terrific 
rush through the air followed by a deafening explosion, then 
another swish and bang, and fearful shouts of pain and agony 
rent the air. I could hear, near me, nurses and men on their 
knees in prayer as the enemy squadron sent their shafts of 
death upon our hospital filled with maimed and stricken men. 

At first it looked as though our ward was to be untouched 
through this brutal carnage, but it was not to be so, for, after 
what appeared to be a lapse of a few minutes, back came an- 
other squadron of Germans and the attack was continued. 
Soon a deafening noise was heard overhead and then all was 
blank. I was blown clean out of my bed and alighted on a 
pile of dead and dying men, while the uniforms of stricken 
nurses could be seen between the smashed woodwork. I lay 
where I fell for a few minutes, and then tried to crawl to the 
body of a nurse that lay only a few feet away. 

How long I took to crawi the few feet I do not know. I 
was half blinded with the shock and maddened with the pain 
of what seemed a hundred wounds. I looked around for Major 
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T. , but his body was not in sight; his room was in splinters, 
the wreckage driven to all corners of the place. 

After what seemed a superhuman effort, I dragged myself 
to the body of the girl. Tears fell fast and thick down my 
face as I removed, piece by piece, the smashed lumber from 
the form. I prayed that it might not be Vera, but my hopes 
were dashed to the ground. Her dress had been torn from her 
body, while on her neck still hung the ring I had given her 
when we were in London—the ring that bound our engage- 
ment. 

What happened after this was told by a doctor some weeks 
afterwards in London. I had been picked up where I had 
fallen, my hands gripping Vera’s hand so tightly that they had 
to be pried apart to allow her to be taken away. She was not 
dead, the doctor told me, but still lay at the point of death 
in a seaport hospital where some of the more terribly hurt had 
been taken. Major T had been killed, and his body laid 
to rest in one of the military cemeteries, while I had been 
brought to London, there being no room for all the cases in 
France. 

That day I read over the stack of letters that had accrued 
during my sickness and I was surprised to see one from the 
general in command of lines of communication. I opened it, 
and imagine my astonishment to find enclosed a letter from 
Major T , and this is what he said: 


“DEAR BILL, 

“I have been a coward and a cad, and I am writing this because 
I feel that the bombing attack will be the last of me. I feel that I 
will be killed, and that I deserve it. I treated you badly and not 
like a brother officer. I stole Vera from you under circumstances that 
have brought a pang to me every time I thought about it. 

“You remember the night that you came back from leave, and how 
late you were? I was watching you from my window, and when 
Vera rushed to her room evading the sentry, I stopped her, and de- 
spite her struggles, forced her to meet me in my room the next day. 
She refused and then I threatened her. I told her that if she did 
ae come, I would see the hospital commandant and tell him what 

new. 

“She came, and after a cool greeting, I again asked her to be my 
wife. She still refused and defied me, but I told her that she would 
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not be the only one to suffer and that it would certainly mean court- 
martial for you. I told her that she would be discharged from the 
service, and that your punishment would be equally severe. She 
begged me to wait for her answer. I agreed to wait until the eve- 
ning of that day, and that night she stole into my ward when the 
other patients had been taken to a movie show. She told me how she 
despised me, but said she would marry me, not for her own sake, 
but for yours. God knows I wanted her, and in my jealous frenzy I 
believed that later on she would learn to love me, but as the days 
passed she seemed to despise me more and more. I was as a mote 
in her eye and she only came to my room when she had to. Then 
I took care to tell one of the sisters that Vera and I were engaged 
and would be married after the war. 

“The day after this Vera applied to be transferred to the operating 
ward, and I didn’t see much of her. This evening she came to the 
ward just after the bombing started. She was on the way to your 
room when I stopped her. She struggled and screamed until a man 
came along and I was forced to let her go. She ran away. I hear 
the planes coming over again. Good-bye, Bill, and the best of luck.” 


I laid the letter down with a gasp of astonishment and pain. 
My brave Vera had been a good soldier; she was willing to 
sacrifice her chances in life to keep me in the line. She was 
also willing to sacrifice her honor for her country, as at that 
moment every man was needed in the firing line. Who dare 
say that women are not brave? 

The days of my confinement in the hospital dragged on, and 
my frantic letters of enquiry to the Government only brought 
the usual stereotyped formal cards, which in those days only 
contained the following four short sentences: 
am well. 
am feeling better. 


am very ill. 
am in the hospital. 


et eS at 


The cards as I received them simply had a line drawn through 
the first two sentences. There were no other means of com- 
municating, and as I was not a blood relation, I could not get 
permission to see Vera in France. Further, she had not told 
her parents of our engagement. 

Weeks drew into months and the cards came with the same 
tale, and then, when all hope seemed gone, I was invalided 


back to Canada. 
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Down on the banks of a beautiful lake near Montreal, I 
sat fishing, still nursing a game leg and arm. ‘The days seemed 
long and tiresome and many times I wished that I had been 
permitted to follow Major T- into the Great Beyond. 
Life appeared hopeless as my wounds seemed destined to last 
forever. I was also worried over Vera. ‘There seemed to 
be a cloud of mystery about her. Where was she? I had 
taken every step I knew to find her since I left England, but 
all to no purpose. 

As I sat ruminating within myself a voice from behind 
asked, “Caught anything?” I looked round to see a fairly 
old man standing near. He sat down and asked me how I felt, 
and as he spoke, tears welled into his eyes. I studied him 
closely and then a dim recollection of the old couple to whom 
Vera had waved good-bye from the transport came to me. 
Could this white-haired old man be Vera’s father? It was 
hardly possible, for the man I had seen those few short years 
ago was a straight-backed fine old fellow, while the old man 
beside me seemed broken in health, but still firm in spirit and 
determination. He said not a word of his trouble, although 
I closely questioned him as to whether he had any son in 
the War. 

As the dusk drew near, we both rose to go and walked down 
the lakeside to the road where the old man turned off for his 
home. I was still conjuring up in my mind the likeness of 
him to Vera’s father, and then could have kicked myself be- 
cause I had not asked his name. 

Curiosity the next day caused me to hobble on my crutches 
as far down the road as I was able, and I sat in the shade of 
some trees where, in the distance, I could see a beautiful white 
cottage nestled beneath a hillside. I sat and smoked and pres- 
ently fell asleep, only to be awakened by the laughter of 
children. 

Looking up I saw two little children leading along a girl 
who seemed undecided as to where she should put her feet. 
I gazed at her for a moment and, unable to control my feel- 
ings, I ejaculated loudly, “My God! It’s Vera!” Crawling 
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within the confines of a handy bush I watched the little party 
as they stopped, and sat beneath the tree from which I had 
moved. ‘They had brought a small basket of fruit, and it was 
as Vera was attempting to serve the children with their share 
of the dainties, that I noticed the terrible result of the shell 
that dropped in our ward in France. 

She was just the same in her beautiful form and features, 
but her hair had turned a little white, while her eyes appeared 
the same as ever. Suddenly I saw her hands move across her 
face, then she tried to feel an apple that was practically under 
her nose. Then the bitterest blow of all—I realized that she 
was blind! Slowly I struggled until I was close beside her, 
and she must have felt that I was near, for as I opened my lips 
to speak, she whispered “Bill!” 

The children gazed in awe and wonder as I clasped her to 
my breast, while our tears mingled with each other’s. She put 
her hands to my face, lightly feeling over every outline. Then 
a great bitterness entered my soul. I cursed in my heart the 
man responsible for the maimed girl in my arms. Momentarily 
my belief in a divine God swayed in the balance. I asked my- 
self whether God in His mercy and love for us all consented 
to war and all its horrors, but at that moment there came, 
as wafted on the wind, the voices of the village choir with 
the strains of that beautiful hymn: 


“Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy strength, and Christ thy right. 
Lay hold on Life and it shall be 
The joy and crown of eternity.” 


We sat there for hours, complete in that perfect love that 
comes with love born in purity of thought and spirit. We 
talked, and when I told her of my determination to marry her, 
she broke down and cried. She took my hand and guided it to 
a plaster cast round her waist and held my fingers on a spot 
where a piece of shell pressed against her backbone. Physicians 
were waiting until she regained her strength to allow them to 
operate. The chances were that the operation would kill 
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her, and if the cruel piece of steel were not removed she would 
die anyway. But there was hope. 

Was there ever such a terrible plight as ours? We who 
had not harmed a soul, and lived for the joy of living. Then 
I thought of her father and the terrible lines that streaked his 
face came back to me. How those beautiful old people had 
suffered! 

The morning that Vera went back to the hospital for her 
operation we sat in the car holding each other as if it were 
our last embrace. “There were no tears that day—just a hope- 
ful trust and belief in the surgeons to whom her life was 
trusted. They were fine men, fathers of boys who had been 
my schoolmates, and as they wheeled my darling into the white- 
walled operating room she gave me a glance of confidence and 
hope. She was brave. 

Seven days afterwards they laid her away in the little mili- 
tary cemetery, behind the village church, beside many a brave 
soldier who had also laid down his Jife for his country. On 
her white uniform were pinned the medals she had nobly won, 
and every eye was dimmed as they raised the flag from the 
cofin. In a mist that seemed to blot out the world I heard 
the guns firing the last volley, and as the bugle sounded its 
mournful “Last Post,” I must have collapsed. 

There is no more to tell, except that I cannot forget. That 
is why I am an old bachelor. 


VII 
Fate’s Plaything 


[= some one were to write a novel and put in it the facts 
of my life, the public would declare the whole thing pre- 
posterous and untrue to life—that no man would let himself 
be drawn into things in that way. And if my friends and the 
scores of people who know me by sight or by name, because of 
my political prominence and social and financial position, were 
to be told these things, they would be thunderstruck, I am sure. 
So far as I know, there is not a soul in this world except 
myself who knows these facts, and of course no one will know 
from this story who I am, as all places, names and dates are 
changed beyond any chance of recognition. 

I was born and brought up, or rather “just growed’’ up, 
in a large city of the Middle West. My mother died early 
in my life, and my brothers and sisters scattered. When I was 
about fifteen, my father, the only family tie left, passed away. 
Soon after his death, losing all track of the rest of my family, 
I became one of that great army of derelicts to be found in 
every large city—without home ties of any kind, without any 
fixed place of living, and without any training in the fight for 
existence. 

I floated from one job to another; never earning more than 
a bare living; sleeping in cheap rooming houses, eating at ““bean- 
eries” and lunch counters; finding my chief recreation in pool- 
rooms and public dance halls. 

There was within me, however, something that kept me 
from becoming an out-and-out bum, or allowing me to partici- 
pate in anything bordering on the criminal; although, like most 
young fellows in like circumstances, I had frequent and seem- 
ingly attractive opportunities to take part in questionable 
enterprises. 

I reached the age of twenty-one under these circumstances} 
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wise beyond my years to the coldness and hardness of the world, 
but short on knowledge of the better things of life. 

The girls I knew were naturally those I met at public dances, 
or on the streets. I found them, in the light of later experi- 
ence, neither better nor worse than the average of women in 
other walks of life—perhaps a little more generous towards 
men in general, because they know and understand them better. 
But I had never become well enough acquainted with any 
of them to feel that I really knew thera at all. They were 
one and all surrounded with a certain air of mystery to me. 

The spring that I was twenty-one found me in bad shape— 
both physically and financially. The winter before had been 
a hard one, with little work to be had. ‘There were many, 
many times that winter when I was positively hungry. 

I tried to get any kind of work. I had washed dishes, done 
janitor work, driven a team, washed windows, shoveled snow. 
I was not lazy, but I could not get enough work to keep me 
properly fed. As a result, I had a severe attack of pneumonia. 
By spring I was able to be out again, but was desperate and 
embittered. I decided to leave the city of my childhood and 
try new fields. 

Work seemed even scarcer in the smaller places. I wandered 
from one town to another, sometimes in company with some 
fellow I fell in with on a job; getting farther away from my 
starting place at every move. Midsummer found me working 
as ‘bull cook” in a lumber camp. For those who are not 
familiar with the duties of a bull cook, I will explain that he 
is the general helper to the camp cook; he peels and prepares 
the vegetables, makes the fires, cleans up and helps with the 
cooking, and washes the dishes. 

A determination was growing in me to make some sort of 
a place for myself in the scheme of life—but what? And how? 

I kept to myself, and saved my wages, constantly turning ” 
over in my mind what steps I should take toward my future. 
In my travels, since leaving my home city, I had come upon 
a growing, prosperous town, which I will call Wynburg. I 
had worked there for a few weeks and the place had made a 
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great appeal to me. I liked the people I had met there, and it 
struck me as the right kind of a town to live in. I decided 
to take the wages that were due me the first of September, and 
go back there and try to get a start at something. 

About the middle of August, Chris Heller, one of the logging 
contractors at the camp, came over to where I was stretched 
out under the trees, and sat down beside me. It was in the 
first cool of the evening; my work was done for the day. 
Heller was a middle-aged man of powerful physique, soft- 
voiced and likeable. He, too, kept pretty much to himself, and 
I had often thought in watching him at the table at mealtimes, 
that he looked worried over something. 

As we lay there on the grass that evening, he drew me into 
conversation, and I was soon telling him that I had neither 
kith nor kin that meant anything to me—that I was absolutely 
alone in the world, and on my own. I told him of my ambi- 
tion to have some settled place in the world, and stop being 
just a floater. He listened very kindly, and advised me to 
stick to my plan. 

There were two sleeping rooms in the long frame building 
that contained the kitchen and dining-room. ‘The cook and 
his wife, a delicate sweet-faced woman, occupied one of these 
rooms, and I had the other one. A few nights after my talk 
with Heller, fire broke out in the cook house about three in 
the morning, and I woke to find myself surrounded by flames. 
There had been no rain for weeks and the flimsy building 
burned like tow. The cook, his wife, and myself, were fairly 
trapped. 

I yelled at the top of my voice and, as I did so, I heard 
the cook’s wife scream also. ‘To make a long story short, the 
cook house was completely wiped out and the cook died from 
his burns. His wife and I were saved only by a miracle. 

The part that is important to my story is that Chris Heller 
risked his life to plunge into the raging flames and drag me 
out. He was the only one who dared to do it, and the others 
tried vainly to prevent him from rushing into the fire, but he 
fought them off savagely and saved me. We were both badly 
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burned—he worse than I was, and lying in the cot in the hospi- 
tal in the next town, in the midst of my pain, I wondered why 
Heller had risked his life for me. I soon found out. 

When we were able to leave the hospital, Heller took me 
under his wing, and together we went to a hotel and got a 
room. ‘That night he told me his story, and showed me how 
I might repay him for saving my life. 

Heller and his wife had a small farm not many miles dis- 
tant. For several years, Heller had done a certain amount of 
logging during the summer months, thus adding to his income 
from the farm. He and his wife had an only daughter, who 
had been rather delicate all her life. His wife had educated 
her at home, as she was not strong enough tu send to the dis- 
trict school some miles away, and they could not bear to send 
her to a boarding school. As she grew older, she had im- 
proved in health, and a year or so before, had been sent to a 
nearby city to finish her schooling. When she had returned 
home from the school the spring before I met Heller, he and 
his wife were shocked at her condition. She had been betrayed 
by some chap she had met in town, but they could not drag 
from her who he was. She had written to one or two of her 
girl friends on nearby farms during the winter that she had 
been secretly married, but not to tell her parents, as she had 
not told them. 

After the first blow of learning her misfortune, Heller and 
his wife tried to find a way to straighten things out. 

She would give them no information of the man who had 
wronged her, and kept saying she wanted to die. Heller soon 
found from some of the neighbors that they all thought it quite 
a joke; that his daughter had married without telling them. 
No one seemed to suspect the true state of affairs. When Hel- 
ler had left home to take up his logging contracts, it was with 
a determination to find some one to take back as his son-in-law. 
He had even made the statement to one or two of his neighbors, 
that Blanche’s husband would come back with him. 

He had watched me around the camp with this idea in his 
mind, and when he learned from me that I was alone and 
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unattached, he had made up his mind to make a proposition to 
me. Then the fire had threatened to take me away from him, 
and he said it seemed as if God had sent that fire to enable 
him to save me, thus giving him an opportunity of asking my 
help. 

We talked the thing over most of the night. I liked Heller 
and, seeing his sorrow as he told me about his daughter, I felt 
very sorry for him. In the end I consented to his plan. 

At first, it was Heller’s idea simply to have me return home 
with him, and pass myself off as Blanche’s husband. But after 
thinking this over, he decided it would not be wise. In the 
first place, if Blanche and I should become fond of each other, 
and decide to make the thing stick, we would have to be mar- 
ried later. I think he also had misgivings about my being will- 
ing, later on, to marry her. I was in the mood now to do 
almost anything he asked me to, and then there was the matter 
of giving her child a name. 

So he arranged to have his wife and Blanche meet us in 
town where we secured a license and were quietly married by 
a justice of the peace. I was so confused I hardly knew what 
I was saying or doing. After the ceremony was ended I do re- 
member glancing at Heller as the justice smilingly handed 
Blanche the pen to sign the register. Mrs. Heller was crying 
softly and he had his great arm about her. He looked firmly 
into my eyes—it was a look of commendation which said, “Well 
done, my son!” 

Not a word was spoken as we left the courthouse and went 
to the railway station. Blanche’s mother continued to cry, but 
the rest of us walked on in tense silence. ‘There seemed nothing 
to say. 

On the train, Blanche and her mother sat together and 
Heller and I sat in the rear of the car. I shall never forget 
that ride. JI was oppressed with the feeling that in some 
way I had sealed my own doom, as if I were going to prison. 

After the strangeness wore off, I found myself in a pleasant 
farm home, such as I had never been in before—a real home. 
I helped with the farm work and learned things about the 
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growing things we eat, the cattle and horses, and orchards 
that I, like other city-bred lads, had never dreamed about. 
Blanche and I never referred to our marriage. She was always 
shy and self-conscious when I was around, but her big eyes 
always seemed to be following me. Her father and mother were 
almost happy again, now that the scandal was avoided. The 
neighbors came to visit us, and I felt like one of them in a 
short time. 

In November Blanche’s little son was born, and four days 
later, Blanche died. For a while Heller and his wife were 
dumb with grief, and it was necessary that I stay around until 
they got their balance again. I thought Heller would lose his 
mind at Christmas time. He kept walking around the house 
muttering: “Just one short year ago! Everything was as it 
should be. Just one year! Oh, God!” 

My last sight of the Hellers was from the car window. The 
two of them stood silently on the little platform, Heller holding 
the gurgling, lovable baby boy in his arms. I thought then 
that they were going out of my life forever. I intended that 
they should. 

Times had improved, and I had little trouble getting a job 
in Wynburg, where I went at once. The town had grown, 
and was booming just at that time. I worked like a beaver, 
and soon had a good steady job. I went to night school that 
fall, learning English, arithmetic, and the other basic things 
that I had missed and neglected. I read every book I could get 
hold of that might help me get ahead. 

I have learned that the world takes you at your own valua- 
tion and that this little verse has more truth than poetry; 


Plan for more than you can do, 
Then do it; 

Bite off more than you can chew, 
Then chew it; 

Hitch your wagon to a star, 
Keep your seat, and there you are! 


It has been a watchword to me that I have seen verified in 
real life every day. 
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I was soon a respected member of the community, living in 
a club with five other young fellows, ambitious chaps like my- 
self. I was received in the nicest homes in town; invited to the 
best parties. Whatever else it had done for me, my few months 
on the Heller farm had enabled me to get off to a good start 
in the right direction. 

As might be expected, in due time, I met “The Girl.” 

We met at various parties and dances. I knew the very first 
time I saw her that she was the one I had dreamed about. I. 
found out, afterward, that she had felt the same. But we 
both were afraid to let the other know at first, and wasted some 
valuable time. But one night, on a sleighing and supper party, 
we were seated next to each other in the sleigh, and before 
the evening was over we had confessed our mutual love and 
made plans for the future. 

I worked harder than ever, with a new interest. I had a 
real object now to work for—the means to marry Florence and 
make a home. My employers appreciated my efforts, and pro- 
moted me, giving me more salary, and encouraging me to marry 
as soon as possible. For, as Mr. Kellogg, the president of the 
company, said, “While two cannot live as cheaply as one, they 
ean save a lot more than one can, and two worthwhile young 
people with the right idea in their heads, will forge ahead in 
spite of the devil himself.” 

Florence’s family was wonderful. I was always welcomed 
there as a real member, and the only fly in the amber was my 
humiliation at the fact that I had no family at all. Florence 
made nothing of this, however, only pitying me for being left 
an orphan, and forced to shift for myself. She began denying 
herself many articles of dress and other luxuries, in order to 
put her money into household linens, bedding and so forth, as 
her contribution to our home. 

One evening in the late summer, I called for Florence, to 
take her to a lawn party given by one of the local churches. I 
found company at her home, a Mr. and Mrs. Newman, friends 
of her brother’s wife, from out of town. As soon as I was 
presented to them, Mrs. Newman, a fat, fussy blond, spoke up: 
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“Oh, Mr. Dixon, you don’t happen to have a brother out 
our way, do you? There was a Mr. Dixon married a girl 
near our place a couple of years ago. What was his name, 
Bert?” turning to her husband, “That Dixon who married 
Blanche Heller?” 

I felt myself freeze in my tracks, but before anyone noticed 
it Mr. Newman boomed out: 

“Oh, let’s see. Ralph, wasn’t it? Ralph Dixon?” 

“Yes, that was it, Ralph—” 

“Why that’s his name,” spoke up Florence, and all eyes were 
turned on me. ‘Then silence. My white face stopped them. 

I looked dumbly at Florence. I had never told her about 
my association with the Hellers, and my marriage to Blanche. 
I tried to stammer something, but Mrs. Newman interrupted, 
and rattled on in her high voice: 

“I never met him, but I know he was tall and slim with - 
dark red hair. Isn’t that funny?” 

Florence’s father broke in, in an attempt to change the sub- 
ject and cover my confusion. Soon I found myself strolling 
along the street with Florence, bound for the lawn party, feel- 
ing as if the whole world had tumbled about my ears. Neither 
of us spoke but as we neared the festive spot, Florence stopped: 

“Oh, I can’t go there. I’m going home.” 

I know she was suffering miserably, stunned at the turn 
things had taken. Why hadn’t I told her before, and saved 
this appearance of hiding something! I tried once or twice to 
say something and explain, but could not. 

“Please don’t say anything,” Florence begged. ‘Not tonight. 
I can’t stand it.” 

We were walking back through the quiet streets. I turned 
to look at her, feeling that I would tell the truth, the whole 
truth, but as I looked at her, she raised her face and looked 
straight into mine, and in the dim twilight it was not her face 
I saw, but Blanche’s. For one brief instant the likeness was so 
strong that I stopped dead still. Florence became frightened. 

“Don’t stare at me so,” she half screamed. “What i3 the 
matter tonight.” 
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She dropped her hand from my arm and stepped back. Then 
I pulled myself together and tried to pass the matter off, but 
the vision of Blanche’s appealing dark eyes remained burned 
into my memory. I could not forget the look I seemed to see 
in them, and I made no effort that night to explain to Florence 
Mrs. Newman’s story. We parted at her door almost as 
strangers. 

That night I went over my dilemma from all angles. What 
was I to do? If I had only told her in the first place that 
I had married and my young wife had died, it might have been 
all right, but I had no business keeping silent so long. 

My lové for Florence was strong and sincere. The thought 
of losing her was unbearable. On the other hand, there was 
the pitiful tragedy of the dead girl that I was loath to reveal. 
I could not reveal it! I had for a long time been telling myself 
that Fate had always played a part in my destiny—throwing 
me in contact with Heller; making me decide to come to Wyn- 
burg, where I found Florence—and now I would let Fate 
work out the tangle I was in. 

The following morning, I telephoned Florence, and she 
agreed to have luncheon with me. She seemed pleasant over 
the phone, and I had a feeling everything was to be all right. 

Over the luncheon table she told me that Mrs. Newman 
had told the family, after Florence and IJ had left the house 
for our walk to the party, all about my marriage to Blanche 
as she knew it, and about my little son. Florence leaned across 
the table towards me: 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Ralph? Were you afraid that 
it would make a difference to me? I haven’t slept a wink all 
night, trying to figure it out, all I know now is that if you , 
had been married a dozen times and had a dozen families, I 
would go on loving you—I just couldn’t help it.” 

Her white face and tragic eyes bore out her statement. I 
could not speak. 

I told her that I was very young when I married Blanche 
Heller; that we knew each other hardly at all; that our mar- 
riage seemed like a dream to me now, as it had never really 
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meant anything to me; that it was more to please her parents, 
whom I loved, than because either she or I wanted it—all of 
which was the absolute truth. 

I told her that the Hellers wanted the child so much (which 
was also a fact) that I left it with them. I would not hurt 
them by taking him away. I admitted that I should have told 
her all about it before, but somehow I had not, and that so 
long as it didn’t alter our love for each other, it didn’t matter 
anyhow. . 

Florence and I were married at Christmas time. We had 
our own cozy little home ready, and it seemed to both of us 
that our cup of joy was filled. ; 

A couple of years slipped away so quickly it hardly seemed 
as if we had been married any time at all, but Florence had 
begun to whisper her disappointment. She had hoped for chil- 
dren, and was wondering—I tried to still her unrest by telling 
her there was plenty of time yet, but as the time went on, her 
unhappiness increased, and she began talking about having my 
son Billy, with us. 

Finally I was obliged to take her to see him on the Heller 
farm. 

I was amazed at the sturdy, husky, brown-eyed lad I found, 
full of life and energy, and I must admit I was as crazy about 
him, as Florence was, right from the start. 

Florence talked incessantly about “Ralph’s little boy,” and I 
could see the silent joy of the Hellers that I had not even told 
my wife the truth. 

They were delighted and happy to find me so improved and 
successful. Heller had made great improvements on the farm, 
and told me that he had done everything with “the boy” in 
mind—all was to be his, and he wanted to leave him inde- 
pendent. 

From that time on, Florence I saw a great deal of Billy. As 
no children came to us, she became anxious to have him with us. 
When he was about fourteen, Mrs. Heller passed away, and the 
following winter, Heller brought Billy to us. He was a hand- 
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some, willful boy, and Florence and I soon found ourselves 
ruled with a tyrannical hand, but we both reveled in it. 

I was now a partner in the company I had been with so 
many years. Our business had increased, and grown to be one 
of the most profitable in the town. I had wide interests now 
in other affairs; was director in two of the local banks; a 
director in half a dozen other business enterprises, and was 
prominent in politics, 

Billy became somewhat difficult to manage as he became 
older. He was headstrong and stubborn, and did not always 
pick the best kind of associates. I remonstrated with him, 
threatened to send him away to school, but he was only inso- 
lent and defiant. He was always in on every escapade among 
the high school students—the rowdy element. I had let him 
have the use of an automobile, but had to take it away from 
him, as he was arrested for speeding so many times. 

In spite of his conduct, Florence was devoted to him, and 
always took his part against me. It got so finally that our 
home was like the battleground of two armed camps—Florence 
and Billy on one side, and I on the other. We never had a 
meal, but there was an argument. I was constantly chagrined 
and angered by stories of Billy’s behavior, and could not refrain 
from mentioning it to him at the table, which was about the 
only place I ever saw him. 

‘He would smile cynically at me, and make some insolent 
reply, which angered me the more. It often ended with one 
or the other of us leaving the table. If Billy left, Florence 
would follow him, in tears. 

1 had given him an allowance, but he had used it in such a 
way that I stopped it. I knew my wife was giving him money, 
and buying anything he wanted for him. 

I thought that would be enough, but I soon discovered, from 
the way my bank account was going, that he was forging my 
name to checks. ‘This was the last straw! I called him on 
the carpet and arranged to send him to an Eastern school. 

Florence was heartbroken, but Billy went. Within a few 
months things went from bad to worse. 
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I was now in line for a reat honor. I was nominated as 
my party’s candidate for United States senator, and all pros- 
pects pointed to my success. 

In the midst of my activities, my son was arrested in the 
East for passing bad checks. To save myself politically, and 
my party from scandal, I rushed back and by much wire pulling 
and political maneuvering, succeeded in getting him off. But I 
withdrew from the Senatorial race, which was the keenest dis- 
appointment I was ever called on to meet. 

My bitterness towards this pseudo-son of mine was intense. 
For the last several years he had made my home life a hell on 
earth. He had now succeeded in dashing to the ground my 
hopes and ambitions in a political way. 

I made arrangements to send him out West, and told him 
that I would never again step in and save him from prison or 
anything else. He was now a man, and I was willing to 
help him, but I would not help him in his criminal escapades. 

We parted in anger, and for months he never wrote a line 
to Florence or myself, 

This action on his part actually killed my wife. She had 
centered on this supposed son of mine all her maternal instincts, 
and his absence, without a line of news from him, crushed her. 
She waited patiently, looking more miserable from week to 
week. Less than a year later she died in my arms with his 
name on her lips. 

Standing over her lifeless body, I vowed in anguish that I 
would never speak to the accursed wastrel again. I had spent 
thousands trying to locate him in the past few months, for my 
wife’s sake, but he had successfully evaded all efforts. I was 
sure he did it purposely to cause us all the suffering he could. 

The years slipped by. After Florence’s death, I plunged 
with greater fervor into my business, and into the political 
whirl. I did not run for office of any kind, but was one of 
that little group existing in every community, pulling the strings 
that make the political actors dance. Together, we represented 
the wealth and power of our state, and made and unmade men 
at our will. My business prospered so that I was considered 
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a very rich man, and this feeling of financial and political power 
was the greatest thrill life had given me. 

One night at a dinner party given by a close friend of mine I 
met a very beautiful woman. We were seated next to each 
other at the table and, in conversation with her, for the first 
time in years, all thought of business and politics faded from 
my mind. All I could think of was the charm and beauty of 
this lady, whose sparkling talk and wit captivated me. After 
dinner, she sang a few songs in a rich lovely voice that finished 
my conquest. 

From that evening I became her abject slave—in a way that 
younger men cannot realize; as only a man who has seen life 
and at last meets the woman who combines all the kindliness, 
tenderness, generosity, beauty, and good sense that comes with 
maturity and the full flowering of character, can become the 
devoted lover in which all selfishness is forgotten. 

We were married after a few months, and then my cup of 
happiness was truly filled. We were congenial in everything— 
and mutually proud of each other. My home was a haven 
of beauty and rest to which my friends loved to come, because 
they found there true hospitality and harmony. When we were 
alone, my chief pleasure was to listen to my wife play and 
sing, as I lay stretched out on a couch, the lights dimmed and 
a fire crackling on the open hearth. 

One night a most atrocious murder took place in our city. 
Two men and two women were carousing in an apartment. 
One of the men became jealous of the attentions of the other 
one to one of the women; he pulled a gun, and when the smoke 
cleared away, he had killed both the man and the woman he 
was jealous of, and seriously wounded the second woman. 

Toward morning of the night on which the killing took 
place, the telephone bell in my home rang, and answering the 
call, I found a newspaper reporter on the wire. 

“Mr. Dixon, you heard about the shooting scrape in the 
Empress Apartments tonight, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I saw something about it on a bulletin downtown, 
after the theater,” I answered. 
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“Well, they’ve been grilling the fellow, and he says he’s 
your son.” 
I felt stunned. After telling the reporter I would have to 
look into the matter, I hung up the telephone and sank into a 

chair. 

I had told my wife about Billy before we were married— 
told her he was my son by an early marriage; that his mother 
died at his birth, and that my second wife and I had brought 
him up, to our sorrow. 

It had been more than ten years since he had left home, 
and now— 

I heard my wife getting out of bed to see what was keeping 
me up. Seeing me slumped, ashen-faced, in a chair, she ran to 
me and falling on her knees beside me, threw her arms around 
me, begging me to tell her what had occurred. When I told 
her what the reporter had just said, I could feel her shrinking 
in my arms from the thought of the scandal and disgrace, if it 
were true. 

We talked the thing over the rest of the night. The whole 
crux of the thing, to my wife, was the shameful notoriety. 
She said over and over again that if it were my son, she would 
go away forever. She was a very sensitive, proud woman, and 
could not face the horror of a scandal of this kind. Something 
told me that this was the end of our happiness together. 

The first thing in the morning, together with my lawyer and 
a close friend, I went to the city jail, and discovered, as I 
feared, that the prisoner was Billy. Looking years older than 
he was, dissipated and hardened, he grinned half-heartedly at 
me. In my bitterness toward him, I could not speak, but only 
stared at him, certain beyond a doubt of his identity. 

Returning home, I found my wife anxiously pacing the floor, 
nervous and distraught. She rushed up to me, grasping my 
coat lapels. 

“Tt couldn’t be Billy!” she whispered, but I nodded my head 
sadly. 

That night my wife, at my command, left quietly for a trip 
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to Japan, so that she would be freed from the torture of having 
to meet people and discuss the matter with them. 

The papers all over the state, in fact all over the country, 
carried the story of the shame of a prominent man’s son. My 
wife had urged upon me that the only thing to do was to 
defend him, try to save him from the punishment he really 
deserved, and we had decided that I should do this. 

To make a long story short, I spent the greater part of my 
fortune in saving this worthless piece of humanity from the gal- 
lows, and lost my own health in doing it. Day after day, week 
after week, were spent with lawyers and influential men, re- 
porters and others, until I could neither sleep nor eat. All the 
time my wife, hidden away in an alien country, was trying to’ 
keep her own health under the constant strain, waiting 
anxiously for letters and cables from me. 

In the end I succeeded in saving him—this man who had 
not a single blood tie with me, but had hung over my whole 
life like an evil curse. Three months after his trial and ver- 
dict of “Not guilty” he died in a drunken brawl in Kansas City, 
having got hold of some bad whisky—just sixteen months from 
the time of his commission of the crime. In those sixteen 
months I had spent a fortune, lost my health and my ambition, 
aged twenty years, and left the city of my success a broken man. 

Now, in the sunny streets of this city, I pass often among 
people from my home state that I know, and that would know 
me well, if I but made a sign, but they pass me by as a stranger. 

My wife and I have a cozy little bungalow painted a gay 
pink, set in a bower of glorious flowers, and I have a modest 
little business that I am building up. But the days of strife and 
struggle and striving for the big things of life are over. 

When I look back, it seems a dream—the days of my power 
and affluence; a nightmare—the days of sorrow and despair; 
but the present is reality, and in the twilight of life but one 
thing really counts—the reality of being with the companion 
of your heart. 


VIII 
Did It Pay? 


"THERE is only one Lawrence in the world! Only one 

Lawrence who possesses all the sterling qualities of char- 
acter, strength, honesty and dependability. Every one told me 
I was very lucky to win Lawrence’s love, for he was one of 
those quiet steady men, whose love, like a good compass, never 
varied from the right direction. A priceless gift that—true 
love—in a day and age when sex appeal masquerades under that 
guise. 

My childhood had never been very happy for I was always 
acutely aware of that haunting specter, poverty. 

It lingered day and night near the small cottage where my 
brave, widowed mother brought her little brood to manhood 
and womanhood. Six of us—hungry, eager, yearning creatures 
guided through those dark years of want, by the strong yet 
tender hands of my mother. 

There was no task to which she would not stoop in her fight 
against the wolf. She crocheted and did fancy work in her 
spare moments; did plain and fancy laundry; baked cakes for 
special occasions; gave occasional music lessons, and even 
worked in the shirt factory part of the time when hard pressed. 

For a woman of my mother’s ability, working in a factory 
seemed an unnecessary thing to do, but at that time she needed 
money very badly. 

She worked in the factory from eight until six, and from 
then until midnight she did extra fancy sewing for the Hen- 
derson girl who was graduating from high school that year. 
That was the year that Carrie, my oldest sister, graduated. 
And was the Henderson girl, clad in the dainty white gown 
that my mother had tucked. and frilled, in any finer dress 
than Carrie? She was not! As they sat side by side on the 
platform no one would have guessed that such a gulf separated 
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the two; for Mr. Henderson was the owner of the shirt fac- 
tory—and Carrie only the child of a poorly paid seamstress. 

But as we got older and Henry and Paul both got steady 
work, times were not so hard. Mother began to relax just 
the least little bit, and take life easier. We moved into a 
larger house, in a much better part of town, for the little cot- 
tage had become quite impossible, surrounded as it was by 
factory workers, who were pushing in close to us from every 
side. 

The year that we moved into the bigger house Henry got 
married. It was quite a shock to mother, for she had grown to 
depend upon his financial help. However, she managed to 
scrape along with Paul’s help for awhile, but that did not last 
long. 

Paul was seventeen, alive and eager to taste adventures. 
The humdrum life of Stafford did not appeal to his romantic 
mind. Strange, bitter lines formed about my mother’s mouth 
when she went into his vacant room one morning and found 
the note he had left. 

The whole, wide world had beckoned to Paul, and he had 
answered the call. ‘The voice of duty had been so feeble beside 
that other wild call that Paul had heeded not the former. 
Filial obligation did not exist. 

After that, mother took in boarders to help meet the rent. 
It was not long until she had quite a pleasant group lodged 
in the big old house. Most of our roomers were young men 
who worked in the foundry, and then there was old Miss Alice 
Mason, who was principal of the school. 

Carrie, who was a pretty, but rather dull and unimaginative 
girl, helped mother wait table, and clean the rooms. But she, 
too, was at an age when she harkened to the voice that was 
stronger than duty. 

She calmly told mother of her intention to marry one of the 
boarders, a handsome young rake who was here today and 
gone tomorrow. Mother tried to dissuade Carrie, not only 
for her own sake, but for Carrie’s as well. She attempted 
to impress upon her the fact that she was too young 
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to make such an important decision; that her ideas would 
change in time, and that she would see the instability of char- 
acter in the man whom she was to marry. 

But Carrie would not listen to the sound and sensible advice 
that mother gave her. She maintained a calm and stubborn 
silence in the face of everything, and sneaked off one night with 
her lover. They left town that night, two young and inex- 
perienced people, fondly imagining the world a beautiful place, 
and little dreaming of stern necessity or financial problems. 

It was not a surprise to my mother when Carrie came back 
home scarcely six months later; a sad and disillusioned woman, 
about to become a mother—deserted by the man she had mar- 
ried. 

The baby which came that winter put another burden upon 
my mother, for Carrie, after a long sick spell, failed to rally 
and, dying, left the child for my mother to raise. 

There were left Mary and Tom and myself, for I was the 
youngest of the six. Mary and I helped all we could about 
the house, and ran errands after school to eke out a living. Of 
all my sisters and brothers, Mary was nearest and dearest 
to me. 

Brave, beautiful Mary! She of all the children played the 
hardest part. 

As early as I can remember, Mary and I vowed to each 
other that we would care for mother when we became old 
enough to support her. We had seen the others go on their 
careless ways, shirking responsibility and leaving mother to fare 
as best she could. 

When Tom, who was a headstrong lad, ran away with a 
circus, Mary and I became more determined than ever to do 
the right thing. Tom had left home in anger because mother 
had reproached him about spending so much of his spare time in 
the pool hall. ‘There was wood to chop, the lawn to mow, the 
shed to repaint; a dozen things which Tom, as the only man 
about the house, should have done in his spare time. But he, 
like Paul, answered the call of the wanderlust in his blood, a 
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taint inherited from our wild Irish father who had taken life 
so easily, and left such a burden for mother. 

Then Mary and I graduated from high school and we both 
set out eagerly to look for work. Mother had become a silent, 
stoical woman, hiding her disappointment behind a calm mask. 
But oh, the hurt that must have been in her heart—for no one 
knows the struggle and self-denial she underwent during those 
years when she not only fed and clothed her six fatherless chil- 
dren but gave them, too, the best education that Stafford had 
to offer. And our high school was not to be despised. 

She had never permitted any of the children to quit 
school. Tom, running away from home, had been the only one 
who had not received a diploma from Stafford High School. 

I wasted no time whatever in my search for work. There 
was only one thing I wanted to do—that was to become @ 
reporter. So I confidently approached Mr. Simpson, owner, 
editor, and manager of the Stafford Record and told him of 
my abilities along the reporting line. 

How amused and tolerant he looked as he listened to my 
youthful ambitions! It was with real regret that he told me 
there was no opening on the Record, and if there had been, the 
pay for a reporter would have been much too small. 

However, Mr. Simpson agreed to put me on as a stenog- 
rapher and file clerk and, if I wished to submit editorials or 
articles in addition to my regular work, he would see that I 
was adequately paid, provided they could use my articles. Now 
I know his offer was given to me out of kindness of heart. He, 
at that time, had little faith in my ability although he knew 
well enough how much I needed work. Needless to say I 
justified his faith—or rather lack of it; for as the years passed, 
I wrote most of his society items, did many articles for his 
woman’s page in addition to supplying “sob stuff” at regular 
intervals. 

When I got home that first day, very excited and proud, 
I found Mary no less excited than I. She too, had been out 
rustling all day, and had fared as well, or better, than myself. 
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She had inherited musical ability from my mother, as well as 
learning from her all that she knew. 

With this in mind, she had gone to the “Olympia,” and been 
taken as a pianist. A new orchestra was being made up, and 
she had applied at the psychological moment. 

How proud we were those first days as we set out to work! 
And then after awhile things settled down to a humdrum exist- 
ence much as usual. We got our papers free because I worked 
at the Record; and because Mary played at the “Olympia,” we 
had free access there. ‘These small luxuries meant a great deal 
to mother. 

Now this brings me to the time I met Lawrence. He came 
to board at our house, and take a position as bookkeeper at the 
plant. He looked no different from any other young man, and 
I scarcely noticed his existence in our midst at first, for he was 
a quiet man, and did not enter much into the general table 
talk. 

But before long I began to look forward to his smiling 
glance, for he spoke to me eloquently in that way. He was 
very kind too, always offering to help mother with the work, 
as Mary had to play at the show every night, and I was some- 
time sent out to report some society function and could not 
always help with the evening meal. 

Several times I found him amusing baby Carrie, and I knew 
by the way he played with her that he loved children. The 
first time I noticed him he wasn’t aware that any one was 
about. I stood quietly and watched them, joy in my heart. 
The tender manner in which he looked at her as she gurgled 
and played with the cat, told me plainly that sometimes men 
as well as women keep beautiful things hidden in their hearts. 

It rained a great deal that spring, and Lawrence formed the 
habit of meeting me at the corner with an umbrella. He waited 
on chill, rainy nights in order to shelter and escort me home. 
There was something touching in the evidence of his quiet de- 
votion. 

Once he protested against the late hours that Mary and I 
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kept, but we only laughed at him and told him that it was all in 
the day’s work. But just the same he was always taking us 
somewhere, or calling for us, and people scarcely knew whether 
he was Mary’s escort or mine. But I knew! For he had told me 
almost from the first that he cared for me—told me in more 
subtle ways than by spoken word. In ways that no woman 
mistakes. 

The night he brought me from a wedding I was covering, 
it was one of those white, starry nights which bring a pang 
to the hearts of all young lovers. 

I had been telling him all about the wedding, how the bride 
looked, and how the groom had stuttered, and what magnifi- 
cent presents the young couple had received. At the close of my 
humorous little recital Lawrence put his arms about me quite 
gently and spoke those simple words, ‘“‘I love you, Madge.” 

“Oh, Lawrence,” I answered sorrowfully, “you must never 
say that again.” 

“Why?” he asked. “Is it as hopeless as all that?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it is quite hopeless, and we must realize it. 

A long silence ensued and when he at length spoke I saw 
at once that he had put a wrong construction on my words. 

“T’m sorry, Madge. I loved you so much I just supposed 
you cared a little too. It is some one else then, that you love?” 

“Oh, no,” I laughed nervously, “no one except my mother. 
I shan’t ever love any man well enough to leave her.” 

At that Lawrence laughed—a deep rumbling chuckle. 

“Oh, is that all then, my sweet Madge? Sure, and I'll try 
my best to prove otherwise to you. You may love your mother, 
yes—but never the same way, and never as much as you'll 
love me. You’ve got to love me, Madge, for you were meant 
for love—and me.” And when Lawrence kissed me I had not 
the will power to draw away, for I longed to hear him tell me 
of his love and kiss me with that tender deep passion of his. 

But in spite of his threat or boast, time passed and I came 
no nearer marrying him than ever, for I had vowed to Mary 
that I would never desert mother for any man, and that vow I 


meant to keep. 


” 
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When Mary saw how things were going she asked me to 
forget the foolish pledge I had made when a child. 

“Lawrence really loves you, Madge,” she said. “He’s a 
good man, and true. If you care for him you must not con- 
sider those pledges we once made. It was only childish talk, 
for how could we know then what we would or would not do 
later? You must do as your heart dictates.” 

“No, Mary,” I replied, “leave mother and little Carrie for 
you to support? Never! I'll do my share, and stand by as 
I’ve always said I would.” 

“But I could get along,” Mary said, “perhaps we could still 
keep a few roomers.” 

“Mother’s not strong,” I argued, ‘‘and the work is too much 
for her. You know how her strength has failed this last year. 
No, Mary, I’ll not shirk my part of the load as the others did.” 

Mary sighed. “Madge, there must be some way out,” she 
said. “It’s not right to sacrifice your love and Lawrence—” 

“That’s what the others thought,” I reminded her. “They 
considered only their own lives by running off and leaving her 
alone. She leans on us, Mary, you and I. I couldn’t bear to 
disappoint her.” 

Mother did lean upon us. She told the neighbors with 
pride in her voice that we were her two standbys, and that she 
feared in her heart that we too would do as the others had 
_ done. 

At any rate, she lost no opportunity to remind us of our 
duty to her. As she grew older she became more bitter against 
the others, and more dependent on us. 

Now in spite of Mary’s advice to me, a time came when s 
herself was in a like position—and she would not follow the 
counsel that she had given me. 

A young man by the name of Ivan Orloff played the ’cello 
in Mary’s orchestra, and they had not known each other long 
before they fell deeply in love with each other. It was not a 
love like Lawrence’s and mine, quiet and steadfast. It was vital 
and intense, and was fanned into stronger blaze because of 
their constant association. 
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One night I looked out of my bedroom window and saw 
Mary held fast in the arms of Ivan. Sensing rather than seeing 
the passionate kisses which he rained upon her, I knew that 
it would be hard for them to go on year after year as Lawrence 
and I did. When Mary slipped into bed beside me I knew 
she was crying. I put my arms about her. 

“Yes,” she confessed, “he wants me to marry him. He gets 
very angry when I won’t agree.” 

“What did you tell me?” I reminded her. “You must con- 
sider your own happiness, Mary dear. I’m sure mother expects 
you to marry some day. You are too beautiful and sweet—” 

“What about you?” she asked. “Will you always go on 
keeping Lawrence waiting?” 

We talked until dawn was breaking, and at length Mary 
agreed to marry Ivan and live on at home. For we both knew 
Ivan was different. 

But the next day when she told mother of her intention, 
she found it very hard to stick to her resolution. Mother re- 
ceived the announcement in stony silence; only her dark eyes 
held a world of reproach, When Mary threw herself upon 
her knees and pleadingly took mother’s hand, begging pitifully 
for her good wishes, mother turned aside, and remarked sadly: 

“You too, Mary? I had thought you and Madge were dif- 
ferent from the others. But what can an old woman expect? 
Surely nothing—from her children. Go your way, Mary. I’m 
sure Madge will never think of putting some one else ahead of 
her old mother.” 

“But, mother,” I cried out, because the expression on Mary’s 
face struck clear to my heart; “mother, they love each other. 
Mary can still play at the theater, and they will live here. 
You'll only be gaining a son; not losing a daughter at all.” 

But mother was adamant. 

“I have nothing more to say,” she answered coldly. “If you 
choose to marry a poor man and leave me for the poorhouse, 
it’s your own affair.” 

“Oh, I won’t—I can’t,” cried out Mary; “you are cruel, 


mother, to talk that way.” 
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“Life is cruel—not I,” mother replied. ‘It is a thankless 
task raising children. Soon Madge will leave me too.” 

I have only one excuse to offer for mother’s conduct. She, 
who had always been unselfish and kind, must surely in her 
older days, have become just a little unbalanced by the pent-up 
bitterness within her. 

The long and short of it was that Mary was not married, 
and six months later she was brought in more dead than alive 
and, in her condition, would have been better off dead. For 
Ivan and she, driving home late one night, had met with an 
accident in which Ivan was killed outright and she, being 
thrown through the windshield, was cut in a horrible fashion 
on face and neck. Many stitches were taken in her face—and 
the once beautiful features were gone forever; only a seamed 
and ugly visage was left. 

Oh, the tragedy of it! Mary so beautiful and young, with 
a repulsive exterior hiding emotions that were enough to un- 
hinge her mind. At first we thought her grief over Ivan and 
her horror at her own misfortune would unbalance her mind, 
but Mary, so brave and fine, after a time—a bitter ghastly 
time when she wrestled with her own soul—again took up the 
threads of life and prepared to go on into what hopeless future 
was left. 

Only once did she pour out to me the thoughts which tor- 
mented her. 

“T don’t care about my face,” she said dully, “now that 
Ivan is dead. He will never see the hideous thing I am now. 
The theater is dark and no one can see me there either. Thank 
God for that! 

“Now my pathway lies clear. I can see my duty now and 
go on doing it without struggling against it. All I can live 
for now is mother.” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary,” I cried out, “if it had only been I—not 
you. You were so beautiful! I shall always love you and 
remember you as you were.” 


I clasped my arms about her tight, and soon she was crying 
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on my shoulder, the first tears she had shed since the horrible 
accident. 

“Madge,” she sobbed, “if I had only married him, this might 
not have happened. If I had married him before, then at least 
I would have had a little while of happiness. Promise me, 
Madge, that you won’t ruin your life as I have done.” 

“Do you think I’d marry Lawrence,” I asked gently, “now 
—after this? No, Mary, I’ll never leave you and mother now.” 

“Why not?” she asked. “It’s your chance now, Madge, for 
I can give the rest of my life to her.” 

Mother did not think she had ruined Mary’s life in any way. 
On the contrary, she considered it very lucky that Mary and 
Ivan had never married. 

“Goodness,” she had sighed, “‘little Carrie is enough to take 
care of! I don’t know what I’d do if there were any more 
left to raise.” 

But even such tragedy as had touched our little family can- 
not torture the heart forever. After the first sense of grief 
and unreality had worn off, we accepted our lot and went on 
much as before. Only there was one difference now. Mary’s 
bright happy face was no longer in our midst, for she ate in 
her room and was seldom seen, except going to or coming from 
work. 

Several times, on stealing into her room, I found her reading 
the Bible. The old look of peace and serenity was coming back 
into her eyes and the half-dazed look of torture was leaving 
them. I knew that somewhere, somehow, she was drawing 
on a strength greater than her own; knew that she was reaching 
spiritual heights because she had, in the extremity of her grief 
and hopelessness, found the Divine Power an unfailing tower 
of strength on which to lean. 

I do not know how much longer Lawrence and I would 
have drifted on, but about that time he received his C. P. A. 
degree, and was offered a fine position in Buffalo. 

He accepted the place, and was told to report for duty the 
middle of the month. 
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As the time grew nearer, he would be put off no longer and, 
in the face of his coming departure, I at last agreed to marry 
him. I could never doubt the sincerity of his love for me. His 
patience and devotion told more than words. I had been seeing 
him for over three years, seeing him morning, noon and night, 
and loving him more each day; for, as I have said, ours was 
the kind of love that burned steadily—not the kind that, in one 
swift and glorious blaze burned out the very fuel it fed upon. 

As spring came around that year I began to sew on clothes 
for my trousseau and Mary, dear sister that she was, planned 
and helped me in every way. 

Of all the children who had married or left home, mother 
seemed to frel worst about me. I suppose the repetition of the 
same thing was more than she could bear, or perhaps she felt 
it because I was her “baby.” 

But one thing I do know. I was the only child left to her, 
for she had lost Mary more surely than if death had taken her. 
Mary had retired into herself, and avoided mother as much 
as possible. All the old sweet companionship was gone for- 
ever. I know Mary fought against that gradual separation, but 
the thing was bigger than she was. She turned her wages 
over to mother every week but, other than that, they seemed 
to have nothing in common. Perhaps mother sensed that she 
had lost Mary and so clung the harder to me. At any rate, 
she tried in every way possible to turn me against Lawrence, 
and prophesied that I would regret the day I left her. 

“Not one of my children ever loved me,” she moaned one 
night. “After I spend what life is left in raising little Carrie 
she, too, will desert me.” 

“Oh, mother,” I cried, “I’m not deserting you. I shall come 
back often to see you and Mary, or maybe you can come and 
live with us. I shall send you money all the time. Lawrence 
said I must.” 

“Money!” mother said scornfully. “He robs me of my 
daughter, the only child who has not turned from me—and 
then he speaks of money.” 
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Mother would not be consoled, and as the time drew nearer 
the date set for our wedding, I felt as a criminal must feel as he 
faces the day of his execution. 

During the years I had worked for the Record I had formed 
a friendship with Blanche Vardon, a girl who worked in the 
same building. About the time that Lawrence and I decided 
to get married, Blanche came to me with a secret. She had 
fallen violently in love with a young man who had recently 
come to Stafford. 

How two people can do that in one week’s time, I do not 
know. However, I took her word for it that theirs was the 
one “grand passion.” 

Blanche and her young man had decided to get married at 
the same time and, as Lawrence had no objection, we planned 
to have a double wedding. J readily fell in with her suggestion 
that we have the ceremony at her home for, knowing the way 
mother felt, I realized it would be impossible to have it at my 
house. 

On the day of the wedding I was awakened by a light kiss 
from Mary. She had crept into my room and raising the 
blinds on a perfect June day, awakened me by her tender 
caress. 

“Wake up, darling Madge,” she breathed. “In three hours 
you will be married and speeding away from us.” 

How we flew around and got ready! Mary must do every- 
thing for me; fasten my clothes; arrange my veil; pack the 
last-minute things in my traveling bag. And yet, even for all 
that Mary was bustling around, I could see that she was chok- 
ing back the tears with difficulty. Perhaps the sight of my own 
happiness had intensified her own lonely feelings. Perhaps she 
saw, in my love, a reminder of her frustrated dreams. Or 
perhaps she cried at losing me, her nearest and dearest on earth. 
I could not tell why she was sad, and I dared not question her, 
for she held back her tears so bravely and pretended to be 
happy for my sake. 

How Mary clung to me and kissed me! And yet never a 
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wistful sigh from her. Only words of courage to brace me for 
she knew that, in spite of my gay preparations, my heart was 
not in it. 

“No matter what mother says or does,” she warned me, 
“don’t let her stop you. Just go on and think of yourself. 
You have a right to happiness. You owe her a debt, yes; but 
you cannot spend your life paying for it—and you are not to 
blame because the others did as they did. You have spent five 
years of your life serving her and you have kept Lawrence 
waiting three years. Soon love will pass you by, for it does 
not wait forever.” 

When I went to mother’s room to kiss her good-by I found 
her in tears, Anything else but tears I could have withstood. 
But seeing her white head bowed low, seeing her thin shoul- 
ders shaking with grief, I tried to comfort her. I promised 
her that she would not lose me! that I would love her more 
and more, and that Lawrence would love her as a son should. 

But she did not answer me, only kept that white head bowed 
down in sorrow. It took all my strength to leave her room. 
Passing through the dining-room I saw little Carrie playing 
on the floor, dirty and neglected. Poor little thing! No one 
thought of her that day. I gathered her up in my arms re- 
gardless of my satin gown and white veil and took her upstairs 
to Mary. 

But outside Mary’s door, I stopped. Muffled sounds of 
crying came to me. 

Mary, who had been so brave and gay, crying over me? 
Crying because I was leaving that little group, the remaining 
few left of that once gallant family of six? 

Oh, no, I couldn’t do it! I couldn’t go off and leave them! 
I couldn’t marry Lawrence! Mother with only a few years 
left—Mary, with long years ahead, but years of an arid and 
lonely life. How selfish, how utterly selfish of me! For the 
first time I realized that. I put little Carrie down and hur- 
ried into my own room. Snatching paper and pencil I wrote 
a note: 
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_ I can’t, Lawrence. I’m sorry, oh, so sorry, but it’s too hard—leav- 

ing mother and Mary alone like this. Please forgive me and try to 

understand. You know I love you and can’t bear to lose you. Won't 

you give me a little longer time for them? A year, Lawrence? Wait 

goniek year, for me. Trust me and love me, and please understand, 
ear, 


A strange note to write a man. What man could under- 
stand the heart of a woman or know that then, if ever, I 
needed his strength to lean upon? But love, like opportunity, 
knocks but once. I had chosen my path. Neither Lawrence 
nor any other man could be big enough to keep on loving the 
woman who had deserted him at the altar. 

The hour for my wedding came and went, but no word 
from Lawrence. 

The sun had given way to dark clouds and a slow, drizzling 
rain had set it. 

At ten o’clock the northbound train went through Stafford. 
Looking out the window with wistful, tear-wet eyes I saw 
it. Only a train passing through a small town on a rainy day, 
and yet my train—the one which was to have carried Lawrence 
and me on our honeymoon. 

All that long dreary morning I waited in anxiety, longing to 
see Lawrence, and wondering why he had not come to me. 

You see, I did not really expect to lose him. I thought he 
would come and comfort me, put his arms about me as always 
—-and keep on understanding and loving me. 

But the note I received late that afternoon put such ideas 
out of my head forever. 

I’m sorry, Madge. I’ve waited long enough. If I waited another 
year, it would be the same thing over again. When you get this I 
shall be on my way—taking the trip alone that I planned on taking 
with you. I am sorry, but what else can I do? You have chosen— 
it is enough for me to know that you have done what you feel is right. 
God knows I hope you will be happy in that choice. 

I would like to look into your dear face once more before I go 


but what use now? I can’t help but feel that if you had really loved 
me you would not have done this. Perhaps I am wrong.—LAWRENCE. 


Strange creatures women! They never entirely give up hope. 
They watch and wait and—yes, pray—and all the while keep 
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love in their hearts, shining like a beacon light, to guide their 
loved ones home again. 

And so with me. 

Although I heard nothing from Lawrence I dreamed of the 
time when we would meet again. And then one day the vision 
of him that I carried in my heart became a reality. He had 
come back to Stafford; not for me, as I fondly and foolishly 
imagined but purely on business. But, oh, how changed from 
the Lawrence that I knew; older, more worried looking. His 
hair had turned gray at the temples, the lines were etched 
deeply in his face. 

He must have seen plainly the lovelight in my eyes. With 
what conflicting emotions he must have seen it for, even as 
he confessed he still loved me, he told me of his marriage to 
another. A hasty marriage to the wrong woman. He had 
never been happy and, almost from the first, realized bitterly 
his mistake. 

One thing Lawrence said in our brief meeting brought the 
tears to my eyes: 

“Madge, you are the only woman in the world for me. I 
don’t know why I married another. Lonesome, I guess, or 
unhappy. Anyway, the deed is done now. I try to love our 
child, but I can’t—for, oh, Madge, it seems like an impostor, 
for I have always seen your dear face and sweet ways in the 
child I could love.” 

Years have passed since then. I have kept busy and tried, 
by working and devoting myself to Mary and mother, to ex+ 
tinguish those regrets which will come up at times. 

Blanche’s marriage has been blessed with a little golden- 
haired girl and when I see her playing with her dolls on the 
sidewalk the swift tears come to my eyes and a pain catches at 
my heart—for the memory of that long-ago wedding day comes 
back tome. Perhaps, if things had been different, there would 
be another sunny-haired child playing with little Blanche. 

I try not to think of Lawrence but, at times, his dear face 
becomes almost real before me, and it seems hard to realize 
that the dream is never to be a reality—that he belongs to 
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another woman. It is hard, hard to fight back memories— 
and yet, I am happy in knowing that I did what I did. For 
mother, in her declining years, leans more and more on me, 
and Mary lives for the sweet enchanted moments we have 
together. Her affliction has brought us closer than I ever 
dreamed two people could be. She and I have both loved— 
and lost—one through death, and the other through life. 

The years are speeding by. ‘Twice, since I first saw 
Lawrence, he has come back to Stafford and tried to see me. 
It has taken every bit of my will power to withstand him. I 
want to see him and talk with him, as much as he wants to see 
me, but there is a barrier between us now, and until that has 
gone we cannot be the same as we once were to each other. 

Bitterly has he repented the hasty action which led him to 
marry a woman he cared nothing for. How many times has 
he lamented the day when he, partly through spite, and partly 
from lonesomeness, impulsively took the step which separated 
us irrevocably. 

Perhaps the time will come when he will be free—and if he 
seeks me out then, I will not plead for another year. I will 
not bid him wait longer, but I will go with him and thank 
God for the chance. 

Where the paths of duty and love cross, who can tread the 
one without looking back with longing eyes on the other? 


IX 
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UN MINDFUL of my own food, I watched Bob across the 

breakfast table, eating and perusing his mail at the same 
time. His movements were hurried and nervous, because it 
was already nine o'clock and he should have been in his office 
by now. He wasn’t looking as fresh as he might have, either. 
There hadn’t been time to shave, and his eyes were tired and 
heavy from lack of sleep. 

I had meant to reproach him gently for having come home 
again so late the night before. But I couldn’t bring myself 
to deliver this admonishment. I shrank from being the cause 
of another quarrel. There had been so many of them of late, 
for Bob seemed to be growing more and more impatient, thin- 
skinned, giving vent to outbursts of temper that were fright- 
ening—a temper that showed itself at the slightest friction. 

But now he was speaking. It was the first time since we 
had sat down to breakfast. 

“Letter from my mother,” he said, between hurried gulps of 
coffee. He tossed it across the table. ‘“‘Write to her, will 
you, and tell her anything you care to.” 

He arose, pushed back his chair, kissed me hastily, too hastily, 
and rushed out of the dining-room and on out of the house. 
From the window I watched him hurry down the steps of the 
front porch, struggling into his coat as he went. 

Baby Nancy, sitting in her go-cart on the porch jabbing fat 
dimpled fingers into her grimy Teddy-bear, looked up and saw 
him as he hurried by. The Teddy-bear fell forgotten into her 
lap, as she held out her arms joyously crying, ‘“Dad-ee! 
Dad-ee!” 

But Bob didn’t so much as turn his head. 

Baby Nancy’s arms dropped as suddenly as they had been 
lifted. Her great blue eyes filmed with tears of bewildered 
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disappointment. But this lasted only for a moment, for pres- 
ently she was diverted by a gleam from the metal link on her 
carriage strap. Its burnished surface had caught a sunbeam, 
and Baby Nancy bent her little curly golden head to inspect it. 

So much for the blessed forgetfulness of babyhood. But 
for grown-ups, it’s different. And the pain of facing the ugly 
things isn’t as acute as the pain of remembering the beautiful 
things that are no more. That was why I was knowing this 
dragging weight at my heart now, as I thought of the perfect 
beauty of those first days with Bob, first as his sweetheart, and 
a little later, as his wife. For such a very little while this 
beauty had been, but while it lasted it had been a thing of 
shining, magic wonder, contrasting so terribly with what I 
was knowing now. Bob’s irritability, his indifference toward 
me, toward the baby, his neglect of us. There were nights 
when he didn’t come home until long past midnight, and when 
he did come he was usually under the influence of liquor. 
There were nights when he wasn’t home at all, when he was 
away on business. There was no doubt in my mind that these 
were business trips, but my heart ached to realize that his 
homecomings were never accompanied by eager, happy moods. 
If anything, he was more sullen, more fretful than ever. He 
was restless of chafing ties. 

I moved away from the window and turned to my household 
duties, grateful for this means of taking my mind off these 
brooding thoughts. I mustn’t think about them. Thinking 
only made matters worse. And besides, perhaps it was unjust 
of me to feel this way about Bob. One night I had spoken 
to him about it. I had told him that I was afraid he was 
growing tired of me. For a while he hadn’t spoken. ‘There 
had been a heavy pause. And then he had said. “Tired, yes, 
but not of you. It’s business that has me worried.” 

Well, then, why shouldn’t I let it go at that? It was for the 
baby and myself that he was working so hard, trying to make 
good so that we should one day have every comfort that money . 
could bring. ‘ 

But even as I told this to myself, another voice deep within 
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me groaned! “But I don’t want money! I want love—the 
love thatyou used to give me, Bob. The wonderful happiness 
of which I had such a tiny glimpse, Bob! Can’t you see? 
Won’t you see?” 

And beating baek the surge of despair that had come over 
me, I plunged into the work at hand, proceeding to clear away 
the breakfast things from the dining-room. 

It was theffthat’I saw the letter from Bob’s mother, and 
remembered Bob’s careless request to read it. I read it: 


My Dearest SON: 

It hardly seems right that you have been married for more than 
two years and that I have never seen Betty or my little granddaughter. 
Perhaps you don’t remember it, my boy, but it is almost three years 
since I have seen you. It is three long years since you left home to 
strike out for yourself. Won’t you let me come up to visit you and 
your dear wife? Will you write to me soon and let me know if I 
may come? Love and kisses for Betty, the baby, and yourself. 

MOTHER, 


There is no definite way of analyzing a young wife’s in- 
stinctive dislike and fear of her mother-in-law. But whatever 
its cause may be, it was there, with me. I had loved and still 
loved Bob so madly that I could see the coming of a third 
person into our little home only in the light of an intrusion. 
Even his mother! 

I read the letter again. My mind suddenly became crowded 
with stories and coarse jests that I had heard. ‘They were all 
based upon the theme of the mother-in-law, and pictured her 
aggressiveness and her interference between husband and wife. 

And it was this I thought of now. Fierce resentment seized 
me of this mother of Bob’s whom I had never met. Why must 
she come now to make her presence add to my worries? Wasn’t 
it enough that I was facing this—this thing with Bob? I was 
seeing him slip away from me. I was watching a strange and 
terrible gulf widen between us day by day? Must I now have 
this third person in my home, this intruder, prying into my 
affairs, as mother-in-laws were wont to do, robbing my home 


of its already tottering hsppiness? Yet she was Bob’s mother. 
What was I to do? 
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But then another thought struck me. Brooding over the 
recent strained relations between Bob and myself made it occur 
to me. I was desperate. I was in a frenzy with the desire to 
save our marriage from crashing on the rocks towards which 
it was headed so mysteriously yet so obviously. The thought 
was that if I wrote Bob’s mother to come and visit us, that if 
I went out of my way to be good and kind to her after she 
came, perhaps this attitude on my part toward his mother would 
win Bob back to me. This I would try, since everything else 
had failed. Perhaps it would work, perhaps it wouldn’t. But 
it was worth trying. Anything was worth trying. I would 
have gone through indescribable tortures to win Bob back to 
me. It wasn’t alone for my sake that I wanted this. There 
was Baby Nancy. I didn’t want her to grow up within loveless 
walls. I wanted her to know nothing but beauty and happi- 
ness and love in her surroundings, but at the rate Bob and I 
were going, it didn’t look as though this would be. And it was 
as though she were being denied her birthright. 

Well, it wasn’t too late to save our love from complete 
wreckage. If I were clever and shrewd, I could do it. Wives 
had been known to begin all over again, wiping the slate clean 
of far more terrible things than I was experiencing—ugly, un- 
clean things. After all, it wasn’t as though another woman 
had come between Bob and me. There was nothing like that, 
thank God; nothing nearly like that. Ours was merely the 
danger of drifting apart because of Bob’s work. It was my 
place to make myself and my home more charming and more 
desirable than ever. I must show myself in a more beautiful 
light than he had ever known. Why not do this through his 
mother, then? Was there any simpler way of reaching the best 
in a man than through his mother? 

I wrote her at once, and one morning two weeks later she 
arrived. She was a gentle-voiced, little lady with soft, tran- 
quil eyes, and snow-white hair. She looked kind and lovable. 

It wasn’t difficult to see that she adored her only boy, and 
that she had come to his home prepared to bring this adoration 
to his wife and baby. It was as though she were saying in 
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that quiet, earnest way of hers, “I wart to be your mother, 
too, Betty. I want you to love me and trust me the way 
you would your own mother.” 

It was as though she read my secret resentment of her com- 
ing here into our home, for try as I might, 1 couldn’t pretend 
any great affection for her as cleverly as I had planned to. 
Little black doubts and ugly suspicions of her every word and 
action crowded out a kindlier attitude toward her. I questioned 
the sincerity behind her willingness to help me with my house- 
hold duties, with my care of the baby. I thought, “She’s doing 
this not for my sake, but for Bob’s, just as she doesn’t love 
me because I am an individual, but because I am Bob’s wife.” 

As I see it now, I must have been an impossible creature. 
She was an angel, indeed, to endure my ways as long as she 
did. ‘There were so many times that I could have helped make 
her visit with us a happy one, but I didn’t. Perhaps it was 
because of the nervous strain I was enduring at the time as a 
result of that strange breach between Bob and myself, for not 
even his mother’s coming helped bring the change in him that 
I hoped for. 

His manner, when at home, was preoccupied and brooding. 
I grew to wonder how he must act with his friends outside. 
Surely he wasn’t as self-absorbed and sullen with them as he 
was with me. Bitterly I thought that he wouldn’t have con- 
sidered it “good business” to be. Oh, how I hated the thought 
of his work that was taking him away from Baby Nancy 
and me. Couldn’t he ever understand that it wasn’t money 
I wanted! I wanted Bob—Bob! 

It was when the despair of this mood was upon me that I 
wondered if there ever had been this Bob of the old days. 
After all, I had married him on a two-weeks’ acquaintance, 
against the advice of my relatives. Two weeks, they said, 
wasn’t enough time in which to know the man with whom you 
were going to spend the rest of your life. To marry in haste 
meant to repent at leisure. But I laughed at all of them. I 
thought only of his kisses and of his caresses and of the promises 
for the happiness my marriage with him would bring. 
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But now, only two brief years of marriage—and this. Was 
_ it true what they told me, these others whose counsel I had 
laughed at? Was I going to find out, like so many others 
before me, that my plunge into matrimony with a man I 
scarcely knew would prove itself to have been a reckless, mad 
move that could bring me only the bitter pain of disillusion- 
ment? 

There was no way of telling as yet. But certainly, in the 
very air which I breathed there seemed to be an electric tight- 
ening, a gathering together of terrible forces. It seemed that 
one day soon might spell tragedy for me and my wistful, 
tender dreams. 

So passed the first month of my mother-in-law’s stay under 
our roof. ‘Then Roy, Roy Larson, came into my life. And 
strangely enough, he came through Baby Nancy. 

Roy’s sister, Mrs. Johns, lived in the house next door to 
mine. She was a charming young woman whom I knew as 
a kind neighbor, and the adored wife of her husband. How I 
envied their happiness together, I, who had been so pitifully 
sure at one time that my own cup would be overbrimming 
with the greatest joys of life. They had been married for 
five years, and they still lived only for each other. They had 
no children, but this seemed to bring them even closer to- 
gether. Steve Johns lavished every conceivable kindness and 
consideration and goodness upon his wife. And although I 
never begrudged them their wonderful life together, I did 
wish that mine were equal to theirs. 

One day, when I was marketing in town, I encountered 
Mrs. Johns and she mentioned that her brother was coming 
to visit them. 

It was a few days after that, on a Saturday afternoon, that 
the meeting with her brother occurred. It was a bleak, chilly 
day in April and I had thought it best to keep the baby in- 
doors. Bob came home early in the afternoon complaining of 
a nervous headache, the kind he was suffering from so often 
of late because of his irregular hours of sleep and rest and 
general method of living. 
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I told him to lie down, but I don’t think he even heard me. 
At least, he didn’t answer me. He wandered about the living- 
room swearing under his breath because the weather had pre- 
vented a motor-trip to a neighboring city that he had planned 
with some business acquaintances for the week-end. He found 
fault with everything and everybody. My patience, so sorely 
tried, now hung by a thread. I felt that if he uttered another 
cross word, I would scream. 

In the meantime, his mother sat playing with Baby Nancy 
whom she held in her lap. If she had noticed any friction 
bet:veen Bob and myself since her coming, she had never given 
any sign of it. 

Baby Nancy, who was greatly attached to her grandmother, 
gurgled and crowed and clapped her hands. But presently, 
she was given a toy and placed on the floor, and Mrs. Jameson 
arose, announcing that she was going to the village to mail 
a letter, and that on the way back, she would stop at the 
drugstore and bring back something to relieve Bob’s headache. 

As she left the house, I wanted to ask her to make some 
purchases for tomorrow’s dinner. But I checked myself. I 
would go out myself, and leave the baby in Bob’s care. 

I returned home a half-hour later and found Baby Nancy 
where I had left her playing with her toys on the floor. But 
the man sprawled out beside her and and delighting her with 
a new way of making her Teddy-bear walk, was not Bob. 
It was some one I had never seen before. 

I must have gasped ‘aloud in my surprise, for he turned his 
head and saw me. He scrambled to his feet, Teddy-bear and 
all, flushing in his confusion like a boy of twelve, rather than 
a man in his thirties. A splendid-looking man too. He was 
tall and bronzed, breathing of a vigorous out-of-door life. He 
had warm, friendly eyes in whose glow dwelt evidence of a 
fine character and a keen intelligence. 

This great man standing there with a Teddy-bear gingerly 
poised in his large hands, shifting awkwardly from one leg 
to the other, suddenly appeared so ludicrous that I couldn’t 
refrain from smiling. And he, himself, realizing the cause of 
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my amusement, laughed sheepishly but charmingly, with a 
flash of strong white teeth. 

“You must think I’m a thief come to steal, but remaining 
to play with that heavenly child,” he said. 

“You don’t look like a.thief,” I assured him. “Rather you 
look like somebody to whom Baby Nancy has taken an enorm- 
ous fancy, which is a great deal in your favor, since she’s a 
very particular young person.” 

And then he told me that he was Mrs. Johns’ brother, Roy 
Larson. As we shook hands, I told him that I remembered 
his sister telling me about his expected arrival. 

“Came about two hours ago,” he explained. “Just in time 
to save this young one from being bored.” 

I realized, then, for the first time, that Bob wasn’t in the 
room. 

Roy continued, “Mr. Jameson—your husband—called across 
to my sister a few minutes ago to ask if she wouldn’t mind 
watching the baby until somebody came back, as he had to go 
away. Ske couldn’t leave the kitchen that moment, on account 
of having to watch a Brown Betty baking in the oven—my 
favorite dessert, by the way, and a dish Sis hasn’t made for 
me in, oh, years and years. So I volunteered to watch the 
baby until somebody came back, and here we are! Mr. 
Jameson left this note for you.” 

He picked up a bit of paper from the mantlepiece and handed 
it to me. Bob had scrawled hastily: “The weather seems to 
be clearing up, and so when Edwards and the others called for 
me, I decided to go with them. Very important business. Tl 
be back Tuesday night or Wednesday morning.” 

More lonely days and nights for me! It was with an effort 
that I bit back the tears of hurt and disappointment. Such 
a cold, brief note, containing no word of regret that he had 
to leave me. He said nothing except that he was going away. 
But now I remembered that I wasn’t alone and I must control 
myself. I was too proud to have anybody guess my secret 
pain. I thrust the letter into my pocket, and turned to my 


unexpected visitor. 
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He had resumed his place on the floor with Baby Nancy, 
who viewed this newcomer with delight and affection. For 
the next half-hour or so, we had a gorgeous time entertaining 
the baby. In between our foolish little feats that caused her 
so much pleasure, Roy and I managed to get acquainted more 
fully. 

I learned that Roy Larson was an engineer, and had been 
away for four years from his family, comprised solely of his 
sister and brother-in-law. He had just come from South 
America, after working many months on a canal project, and 
would remain in town for some time. 

“My first vacation in ten years,” he explained. “I may 
be here for a month, and I may be here for a year. It all 
depends upon how soon the wanderlust gets me again, or 
how much your nice little city has to offer against boredom.” 

I was just about to make a rejoinder to this, when I heard 
the front door open. My mother-in-law walked in, stopped 
in the middle of the room, and looked down upon the three 
of us on the floor. It must have been an amazing sight, Baby 
Nancy and I sitting so informally with a good-looking young 
man upon whom she never before had set eyes. In the cir- 
cumstances, of course, there was nothing wrong with it, but 
because she was my mother-in-law, I was sure she must have 
disapproved. 

Baby Nancy and Roy smiled up at her. I sat worried as 
to what she would think, then suddenly, I arose and presented 
Roy Larson, introducing him as Mrs. Johns’ brother. And 
all the while they exchanged greetings, I thought jerkily, 
“Enter the mother-in-law—just like in a play—wonder what 
she’s thinking!” And then, defiantly: ‘Well, let her think 
what she wants to! I’ve done no wrong!” 

Roy Larson left shortly after this, but it wasn’t the last time 
I was to see him. Not by far! He called several times during 
the next few days, becoming more and more endeared to Baby 
Nancy who always heralded his coming with joyous crows and 
dancing. Each time he came laden with toys for her—dolls, 
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monkeys, rattles and what-not. As for me, I couldn’t help 
but admire him for what he was. 

Roy Larson was the type of man whose splendid qualities 
are immediately recognizable. I liked him for his happy com- 
bination of man and boy, for the fine, clear look of his eyes, 
for his firm and steady handclasp. But most of all, I liked 
him for his devotion to my lovely little daughter. And even 
in those first few days, I had begun to compare him uncon- 
sciously with Bob. First, there was Roy Larson’s manner 
toward Baby Nancy, his untiring patience with her and his 
sweetness to her. What a contrast to Bob’s gruffness and in- 
difference toward her, his own child. After that, there were 
other comparisons, the revealing truths of which I dared not 
face. I pushed them from me. They weren’t fair to Bob. 
I loved him and he was my husband. 

So the days passed, and soon I realized that it was Tuesday 
and Bob would be coming home. 

It came over me, in a pang of guilt, that for the first time 
I hadn’t felt his absence the way I previously did. I wondered 
if Mrs. Jameson had noticed it, she who was everywhere, and 
whose eyes nothing seerned to escape. “There was no definite 
way of my knowing if she did. She seldom expressed her 
opinion of anything. But that she was entertaining her own 
views in the matter occurred to me on Tuesday evening, when 
Roy Larson left after spending an entire afternoon with us. 

She came into the kitchen to help me prepare supper, and 
said laughingly, “Well, it looks very much as though Baby 
Nancy is experiencing her first love affair. I declare, I never 
saw a child take to anybody the way she does to the nice Mr. 
Larson.” 

And I, of course, deliberately sought and found other mean- 
ings behind her words than they indicated on the surface. 

“She’d like to say that she’s suspicious of Roy Larson’s visits,” 
I thought angrily. “And when she calls Mr. Larson ‘nice,’ 
she doesn’t mean it at all. She probably thinks I’m doing her 
son a wrong by having other men calling in his absence. Well, 
let her think anything she warts. I don’t care!” 
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Bob returned as diffident and hard to please as ever. Roy 
Larson’s visits, which I enjoyed and in which I found noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, continued as regularly as ever, and so, 
I believed, did Mrs. Jameson’s private thoughts in the matter. 

I had vowed that I didn’t care what she thought, but sud- 
denly I found that I did care enormously. 

It started that evening just after supper when I came out 
on the porch to wheel in Baby Nancy and prepare her for 
bed. Roy Larson, sitting on the Johns’ porch next door with 
his sister, came over to bid the baby good-night. 

When I entered the house a few moments later, I heard 
Mrs. Jameson say to Bob, “You want to watch Betty, Bob, 
or the first thing you know, she will be gone and you'll 
miss her.” 

It took every atom of my will-power to hold me back from 
rushing into the living-room and exposing his mother to Bob 
as a trouble-maker, a sneaking spy and worse. I forced myself 
to go upstairs with the baby to her room. When IJ was there, 
I was glad that I hadn’t done anything to create a scene. 
A scene would only have shown me up as an eavesdropper. 
But more than this, I shrank from involving Roy Larson’s 
name in anything so petty as this scene would have to be. 
Roy was too fine and clean for that. His visits to my home 
were motivated by the most honorable of impulses. To protest, 
would be as though I were admitting my guilt. Why add fuel 
to the fire? Why not let the matter drop? 

But it didn’t drop so easily. After that, it seemed that every 
time I came upon Bob and his mother, in those rare moments 
when he was at home, I found her whispering to him. Whis- 
pering, always whispering! No sooner than I entered the room, 
when these insidious whisperings, so they seemed to me, would 
cease abruptly, and guiltily. But I said nothing. I bided my 
time. The thought of starting a family row was repugnant 
to me. 

So one month and then two passed. June was with us. 
June with its warm, golden days, and its starry, perfume- 
drenched nights. And Bob was not there to share them with 
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me. But Roy was there. Our friendship, having started 
through Baby Nancy, was flourishing into a fine and beautiful 
thing. It was the kind of friendship that exists so seldom be- 
tween a man and woman. ‘There was nothing that even 
suggested the grossness of flesh in our relationship. It was 
a meeting and sympathetic welding of two minds. Sex had no 
part in it—at first. 

I had never known anything quite like it. My own life 
had been such a pitiful starved affair until Bob’s coming. I 
had lived on a farm in Vermont with my grandparents, after 
the death of my own parents. They were good, kindly folk, 
but incapable of understanding a child of two generations after 
theirs. I was lonely and unhappy. I met Bob in New York 
where I was visiting some relatives. I was nineteen, then, and 
life was so strangely new and complex to me. But meeting 
Bob seemed to straighten out everything. I listened to his words 
of love, his mad, tempestuous two-week wooing, and I felt that 
life wasn’t such a tangled affair after all. Life was love, and 
Bob Jameson was the first one who showed this to me. I 
married him. We were married for four months when I began 
to notice a difference in his attitude toward me—a cooling of 
his ardor. It was the first crack of a gulf that later was to 
widen so frighteningly. 

Those nights beneath the stars when Bob would have been 
holding me in his arms, whispering of his love, to me, Roy 
Larson sat opposite me and we talked. It was Roy and not 
Bob, because Bob had no time for me or his home or the baby. 
He was too busy making money. 

Roy and I discussed everything under the sun, both personal 
and impersonal. Books, people, travels, science, love—every 
subject except one we dwelt upon, and that was the subject 
of my husband. By tacit understanding nothing was ever said 
about Bob. Roy and Bob had met each other, but neither had 
passed any opinion concerning the other. Roy seemed to feel 
rather than know that I preferred not to talk about Bob. And 
Bob was too disinterested to care to discuss Roy, for all those 
whisperings of his mother. 
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At first, this hurt me, terribly, for if he loved me, wouldn’t 
he oppose my seeing so much of this man whom his mother 
warned him against? And then, for a while, I thought, hap- 
pily, “But, no! Why should he oppose my seeing Roy Larson? 
Bob trusts me! He trusts me implicitly! He knows that I 
love him, and him alone!” But as time went on, I saw that 
there was no use in continuing to blind myself to facts. Bob 
didn’t oppose my seeing Roy Larson, because he didn’t care. 
He was indifferent. My first reaction to his silence in the 
matter had been correct. 

I have told you how my friendship with Roy Larson grew, 
and how it was based on nothing more than a compatibility 
of spirit—a joint interest in everything that life held for one. 
But that was only at first. The rest, his love for me, was 
bound to follow. And his love for me was as pure and fine 
as his friendship. 

It happened on one of those June nights that I have de- 
scribed. We were alone on the porch, hidden from the world 
behind fragrant honeysuckle vines, through which a golden 
moon poured shafts of shimmering lights. Bob was away. 
Baby Nancy was asleep. Mrs. Jameson was indoors. 

We had been talking. That is, I had been talking hungrily, 
rapidly, giving voice to all those things, trivial and large, that 
nobody had ever cared to listen to before. 

Roy was silent, listening to me. And then, suddenly, I 
stopped talking. He, too, was quiet. I seemed to feel that he 
hadn’t been so much listening to me as watching me. A frag- 
mentary pause, a tense pause which was broken when he leaned 
forward and took my hand, took it ever so gently. 

He pressed his lips against it. Startled, I tried to pull it 
away. But he clung to me and spoke, in a soft, broken whisper. 
“Forgive me, Betty, but it had to be. I’ve never known any- 
body like you. I love you. No! Don’: ge away. Listen to 
me, please. Let me say what I have to say, and then I’ll never 
speak of it again, because I know you don’t want me to. I 
have no right to speak thus, I know. You belong to another. 
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Well, I don’t begrudge him his gift of you. I only hope to 
God he knows what he has in you, Betty, Betty!” 

We had risen. I was dazed by his outburst, so much so 
that I didn’t know what move to take. 

But now his voice was breaking off. His arms were slipping 
about me, drawing me to him. His lips were seeking mine. 

That kiss!) Everything that he felt for me, his love, his 
reverence, his need of me—all, all in that kiss. 

And then he was gone. 

He had whispered, “Don’t hate me for it, Betty. I couldn’t 
help it.” 

I was alone, swaying, bewildered. As though moving in a 
dream, I turned and went into the house. I brushed past 
Bob’s mother. It was her voice that brought me to my senses. 
Her voice brought me face to face with actuality. 

She said quietly, “I couldn’t help seeing, Betty.” 

That was when the flood loosened. Every little harshness 
I had ever known for her and every hatred, I now streamed 
upon her. She said nothing. She stood there like a small, 
white statue, every muscle taut. Only her eyes spoke to me. 
They pleaded with me. They were blurred with tears. But 
I didn’t heed them. 

“Well, you saw,” I choked at length, “and now distort the 
facts, and tell them to Bob. I don’t care what you do!” 

I rushed upstairs and into my room—mine and Bob’s— 
flinging myself upon the bed, finding calm only through scorch- 
ing, hot tears. Presently, I could weep no more. My body 
was exhausted and spent. But my mind was in a heat of 
activity. It was all very well to have cried out to Bob’s mother 
that she could tell him what she saw, but where would it 
lead to? 

Would he believe me when I said that I had been taken by 
surprise, that I hadn’t had the chance to fight off Roy? 

In the next moment, I lay so still, so benumbed, that I could 
feel the beating of my own heart. I knew that I hadn’t fought 
off Roy’s advances. I had yielded to his kiss! 
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When dawn filtered into the room, I still lay there facing 
the stunning truth of what I had done, still not knowing why 
I had done it. There was an excuse for Roy. He was a free 
man, unattached. In the spell of a June moonlight, he had 
lost his head. That was all. Perhaps he did love me the 
way he said, perhaps he didn’t. That wasn’t to be considered 
now. Roy’s sincerity didn’t enter the issue. It was I—I—and 
what I had done. I, Bob’s wife; I, the mother of Baby Nancy. 

How could I, oh, how could I have done this thing to Bob? 
How could I have given my lips to another man when I loved 
him? 

In the pearl-gray of dawn, a light crept over Bob’s picture 
on the bureau. His eyes seemed to be upon me accusingly. 
His lips seemed to be framing bitter reproach. 

If his mother saw him first on his return, I would have to 
face those eyes, and know the torture of hearing the utterances 
of those lips, for she would tell him everything. And because 
she was his mother, and my mother-in-law, she would make it 
sound a thousand times worse than it seemed. 

Panic seized me. She mustn’t see him first. In some way, 
I would get there first, and make a clean breast of everything. 
In some way, I would make him understand that I had meant 
no wrong, nor had Roy Larson. It was simply that in my 
great loneliness, in my aching want of him, my Bob, I had 
responded to this first show of warmth and affection that I 
had known in almost two years. 

It was those two years in which I had loved Bob so terribly, 
and he had had no time for me. I would bare my heart and 
soul to him. I would show him how difficult his coldness 
had made life for me. And then there was his mother’s 
presence. We would go away, he and I and Baby Nancy, and 
start in all over again. We would be the better for this lesson. 

This is what I would tell him. But would he understand? 
Once, he might have. But now, when he was so far away from 
me, when he was so different from the Bob I had once known, 
the Bob I had loved and married, would he understand ? 

There was no way of telling. I could answer this only after 
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I had seen him. He might return today or tomorrow. I 
must wait. 

My waiting began. I bathed and dressed and went down- 
stairs to prepare breakfast, for it was going on seven o'clock. 
After that, Baby Nancy was attended to, and wheeled out on 
the porch. Later there was breakfast with Mrs. Jameson, 
neither of us speaking. She seemed to want to talk to me, but 
I didn’t give her the chance. 

When the front-door bell rang, I sprang to my feet as though 
a shot had been fired. Opening the door, I saw the postman 
going away. Mechanically, I reached into the box and drew 
forth the morning mail. There were two letters both for me. 
One was typewritten and postmarked “Buffalo.” The other 
was addressed by hand, but bore no stamp. I knew it was 
from Roy. 1 

I opened Roy’s letter and read: 


Betty: 

After what happened last night, I don’t think you ever will want 
to see me again, I can’t blame you for this. I can only try to excuse 
myself. But how? ‘To tell you that I didn’t mean all I said would 
be an untruth. I meant every word. I can only hope that you will 
forgive me because our friendship mustn’t be interrupted. Try to 
imagine that last night never happened, and if you will do this, I 
swear to you that never by word or action will I refer to it again. 
You can give me your answer when I call later in the day. If you 
say that I mustn’t come to your house, again, I shall understand and 
never trouble you again with my presence. 


Ro. ds. 

The other letter was from Bob, dictated to me through the 
stenographer of a business acquaintance in Buffalo. It was 
as cold and impersonal as though I were merely a business 
acquaintance. He wanted to let me know that he would have 
to remain away for a few more days. If I had need of any 
extra money, I should call up his office and instruct the book- 
keeper to send me a check. It was signed, ‘As ever, Bob.” 

I thought, “A letter like this indicates everything that has 
been lost between us. How will he ever understand what I’m 
going to tell him?” 

It seemed so hopeless, so futile. A sudden weariness pos- 
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sessed me. What was the good of even thinking about starting 
over again with Bob. He was so far away from me. If he 
couldn’t even put his mind to writing me a note by hand, 
a loving, personal little note that I would treasure and cherish, 
how could I hope that he’d understand what I had to tell him? 

In my despair, I forgot about Roy’s letter. It lay forgotten 
in my apron pocket. I didn’t think about it again until he 
called later in the day, as he said he would. 

It was then I told him I couldn’t see him again. That was 
all I said. There was nothing more to say. And because 
I blamed him for nothing, I tried to say it gently. But words 
are words, and there is no way of softening their effect. He 
didn’t flinch, but his lips tightened, as though he were biting 
back the cries of a terrible agony. 

“T understand,” he said finally. Then he held out his hand, 
asking, ‘“Won’t you say good-bye, Betty? You may never see 
me again.” 

I laid my hand in his, but I couldn’t meet his eyes. Some- 
how, I couldn’t look upon him in his suffering. I couldn’t have 
borne it. 

When three, four, five days passed, and Bob didn’t return, 
I was half frantic. 

I had not slept for the past four nights. But out of sheer 
exhaustion, on this night I fell asleep, my every worn-out 
sense shrouded in the blessed opiate of slumber. 

And I dreamed. I dreamed that a bell was clanging in my 
ears, and when the bell ceased its clanging, somebody was 
touching my face and my arms. I opened my eyes. The light 
at my bedside had been turned on. Bob’s mother, in a wrapper, 
was leaning over me, trying to awaken me. Her face was 
white as a sheet. ‘There was horror in her eyes. Her hands 
quivered. 

Frightened, I sat up in bed, asking what had happened. 

She couldn’t tell me at first. Her voice seemed to have 
left her. Her lips were dry. 


“What is it?” I cried. “For God’s sake, what is it? Don’t 
stand there—” 
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She wet her lips. “I don’t know how to begin—” she 
whispered. ‘“The phone rang. It was one of Bob’s friends, 
Mr. Edwards, the one he went away with. Bob had an acci- 
dent—a motor accident—there was a collision. It happened 
in Buffalo—on their way back here—” 

Bit by bit she gasped forth her story—her frightful, ghastly 
news that Bob had been killed. 

There is no way of describing the months that followed. I 
went about as one in a hideous nightmare. Bob was gone. 
Suddenly, swiftly, terribly he had been taken from me. I 
hadn’t even been there at his side at the last. Bob was gone. 
What was there in life for me now? Not even Baby Nancy 
could comfort me. 

It was her grandmother who watched after Baby Nancy. 
Her grandmother whose presence I didn’t mind now, for noth- 
ing was real or tangible to me. Only Bob’s death was real, 
that, and the fact he had died before I had been able to tell 
him about that night with Roy Larson. He had died believing 
me everything that I was not. 

I wondered if Time, that alleged healer of all wounds, 
could ever efface the pain of realizing what I had done to Bob. 
All the while he had been going to his death, I had been in 
another man’s arms. 

There were two others who knew of this—Roy Larson, 
whom I hadn’t heard from in almost a year, of whom I never 
thought except in connection with this shameful episode, and 
Bob’s mother. In those rare moments of coming to earth and 
seeing the things about me, I wondered if she ever thought 
about Roy Larson and what she had seen that night. I won- 
dered how she felt toward me about it. There was no way 
of knowing. If she felt bitter toward me, she vouchsafed no 
sign. Her eyes said nothing to me except kindness and under- 
standing. She seemed to have laid away her own grief in the 
face of my own. Her lips gave me only expressions of comfort 
and consolation. 

So a year passed, and then another. And then, one day, 
Roy Larson came back. 
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I returned one day at dusk from a long walk in the woods, 
and found him in the living-room talking with my mother-in- 
law. When I appeared, she went out, pausing on the way to 
press my arm, as though to give me the courage that my meet- 
ing with Roy would need. We were left alone—Roy and I. 

For a moment, neither of us spoke. 

And then I said, “You had no right to come here.” 

“T know,” said Roy. “I knew you wouldn’t want me, but 
when my sister wrote and told me what had happened to you, 
I had to come. I came as soon as I heard it. You see, I 
hadn’t communicated with her since | went away two years 
ago. I’ve never been able to forget what a cad I must be in 
your eyes.” 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,” I broke in. “You're to blame for 
nothing. I was the one in the wrong. It was good of you 
to come, Roy, but now you must go.” 

“T was afraid you might feel like this,’ he said. “That’s 
why I wanted to see you, to tell you that you did no wrong. 
During those months I lived with my sister, I saw a great deal 
—a great deal that I never spoke about, because you didn’t 
want me to. Because it wasn’t my place to. Nor is it my 
place to now.” He broke off as though impatient with himself, 
and then he began again. “Betty, I told you that night that 
I loved you. I’ve returned two years later and I can repeat 
that avowal. I love you, Betty, more than life itself. But I 
shan’t press myself upon you. To-morrow I’m going away 
again, and this time I shall never return, i you want me. 
That’s all, Betty.” 

He reached out for my hand and kissed it. Next thing 
I was conscious of, was the front door closing. 

I couldn’t explain it. I had thought that all feeling for Roy 
Larson died two years ago, that not even a memory was left 
of the friendship I had borne him. And now the closing of 
that door between us! Shouldn’t that end everything? Then 
why didn’t it? Why was I standing here trembling? Why 
had my knees suddenly turned to paper things? Why did I 
want to lift my voice and call him back? 
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The answer was one I dared not face. The strength oozing 
from my body, I crumpled into a chair, and sat there staring 
into space with eyes that couldn’t see. There was a dragging 
pain where my heart was. 

And then I heard a voice. The voice of Bob’s mother. 
Gently, softly, she spoke my name. I looked and saw her. 
Her arms were now about me, protectingly, comfortingly. 

“Sit over here with me, Betty,” she said, “I have something 
to tell you.” 

Too weak and too bewildered to protest, I let her lead me 
to the couch. 

“It’s more than two years since I’ve come here, Betty,” she 
began, “and during that time I know there were times when 
you hated me, but I never cared. I had come here for a 
definite purpose, and I was bound to see it through. You 
thought of me as your bitterest foe, as one who had come here 
to disrupt the happiness of your home. You wouldn’t have 
believed me if I had told you that I came here to help pre- 
serve the happiness of your home. But, believe it or not, I 
tell you now that that was my one reason in coming. 

“You were married to my son for two years before I met 
you. I came to your home then, because I couldn’t bear the 
strain any longer. I was afraid—for you. I knew my son, 
you see. You didn’t. You married him knowing him but for 
two weeks. I came here for your sake because I wanted to 
protect you against my son. I knew his weaknesses. I knew 
the weaknesses of his father before him. Bob and his father 
were alike—too much alike. I didn’t want you to go through 
the hell that I went through. I wanted to prevent it.” 

I stared at her in stupid wonderment. What did all this 
mean? What was she driving at? 

“You think I’ve gone mad,” she said quietly, “but I haven’t. 
I’m merely telling you what I should have told you two years 
ago, when I came here and saw with my own eyes that your 
marriage with my son was heading for the rocks. But I didn’t 
have the courage then. You loved my boy. I didn’t want to 
be the one to tear the veil from your eyes. And all the time 
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you hated me. You looked upon me as your natural enemy 
because I was your mother-in-law. Betty, ’m not reproaching 
you for it. But I want you to know now that I’ve always been 
your friend. ‘That before being your mother-in-law, the 
mother of your husband, I was and am a woman—a woman 
who has suffered the way you have, and that binds me to you 
the way nothing else can.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I faltered. “What are 
you trying to tell me?” 

“I’m coming to it now,” she said quietly. “Two years ago 
you met Roy Larson, as fine a man as I’ve ever known. ‘The 
kind of man I hoped and prayed that my own son would be. 
He loved you, and you might have loved him, had it not been 
for the image of Bob between you. You believed Bob to be 
everything that he wasn’t. I warned him repeatedly that he 
would lose you, that sooner or later you would learn of the 
double life he was leading, that he couldn’t fool you forever 
by making you believe that his trips away from home were 
for business reasons only.” 

I staggered to my feet. “I don’t know why you're saying 
all this!” I cried. “What do you mean? What are you 
driving at? You're making it up—all of it!” 

She arose too, and seized my arm. Her eyes like burning 
coals, seared into mine. 

“Look at me!” she whispered. .“I am his mother. Would 
I lie against my son?” 

I looked. I saw that she wasn’t lying. I saw, too, the tor- 
ture that this was costing her. 

“No,” I said. “You’re not lying. But what does it all 
mean?” 

“Tt means,” she stated quietly, but the hand on my arm 
trembled, “that you’re not going to throw away your whole 
life by being faithful to the memory of a man that never ex- 
isted. Bob was unfaithful to you from the first year of your 
marriage. I knew it right along. Stories reached me before 
I came up here. I even knew of one of the women. She had 
been in his life before you married him. And later she came 
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back. There were others, too. I found letters in his drawer 
upstairs from some of them. Betty, do you know what this 
confession is costing me? But that doesn’t matter. Don’t 
think of that. Think of your happiness. Roy Larson con- 
fessed to me a while ago that he loves you. I forced him to 
admit it tome. He, too, thought I was mad. Until I made 
him understand that it was for the sake of your happiness I 
wanted to know. I love you as I would my own daughter. 
Betty, I want to see you happy with Roy Larson—you and 
the baby! He’ll be the father to her that her own father never 
was. Do you see now, Betty?” 

I saw, but I couldn’t speak yet. Out of horror of her reve- 
lation, out of bewilderment, out of burning shame for my 
treatment of this woman who was more of an angel than a 
human being, I couldn’t speak yet. I covered my face with 
my hands and turned away. 

I felt her lips against my hair. ‘Don’t, please don’t, Betty,” 
she begged softly. “You mustn’t do that. You must be happy. 
You must forget the past and reach out for all the gifts of 
the future.” 

Slowly my hands fell away from my face. I wanted sud- 
denly to kneel before this woman, but she had already gone. 
She disappeared, noiselessly, swiftly. I called to her, but 
there was no answer. I thought I heard footsteps on the porch 
outside the house. I ran out there, into the gathering dusk. 
Instead of finding her there, I found Roy. He was waiting 
for me. 

He drew near me, and when he saw that I made no move 
to go away, he came still nearer. He tilted my chin so that 
he could look into my eyes. . 

“Were you looking for me, Betty?” he asked softly. 

“Yes, Roy,” I whispered. “I was looking for you. I 
wanted to tell you that you mustn’t go away. Neither you 
—nor my—mother. I want you both—always.” 


x 
What Is Marriage Worth? 


HEN I was in college, one of the recommended French 

reading selections was a little play by Alfred de Musset, 

called “I/ ne Faut pas Badiner avec Amour.” This might 

be translated, “You Mustn’t Play with Love.” I did, and 
that is the reason I’m writing this story. 

In Denver—on the whole, I think there is no harm in men- 
tioning my home as Denver, because it is a fairly large city 
and I have long been forgotten there—I was known, not in 
the least as a flirt, but, on the contrary, as a very serious young 
girl. I wanted an education and, even before finishing high 
school, I had made my plans for going on through college. 
Social work had always interested me. 

Looking back now, I suppose it was because I am naturally 
of an inquisitive nature, and like to meddle in other people’s 
affairs. This conclusion has come to me recently. At the 
time, of course, I took my interest as something rather heaven- 
born, as a sort of inspiration from above; and I looked on 
myself as one predestined to cast light in the dark places. 
And to accomplish my ambitions, I realized that I needed 
university training. 

Because the American girl is practical, I had no illusions 
about the necessity of working my way through one of the 
higher institutions of learning. I made ready by perfecting 
myself in shorthand. Typewriting I had taken up as a matter 
of course. And I am ready to swear I had thought of no other 
possible way of earning an education when I met Robbin. 

“Robbin,” of course, gives a wrong impression of him alto- 
gether. He wasn’t Robbin to me at all; first, last and always, 
he was Bob. He was at the head of a well-known office sup- 
plies sales agency; and I might as well say here at the begin- 
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ning that he was a lowbrow with aspirations to become a high- 
brow, aspirations which, in his case, were impossible. Under- 
stand, he wasn’t in the least a hypocrite. If he should seem 
a hypocrite in what I am trying to tell, it will only prove 
my lack of skill as a writer. Please, too, don’t lose sight of 
the fact that I never had, and have not now, the slightest 
desire to flirt. As a girl, looking about me at other girls, I 
suspect I am rather subnormal in that respect. 

It was summer and IJ needed a vacation job, and chance gave 
me one in Bob’s office. I liked him from the first. 

Mind you, there was no love affair. I like him exactly as 
I had liked a great many people who pleased me. The feeling 
might be expressed by saying I liked him as I would an aunt 
or a pet Newfoundland dog. Come to think of it, there was a 
good deal of the Newfoundland about Bob. He was big and 
clumsy, and kind. 

Without having to worry myself into brain fever to get the 
information, I discovered the first day at the office that Bob 
was about ten years older than I; that he had a good business 
head, but a neglected education, and that he admired humbly 
and pathetically the higher things of life. 

As I say, I knew all this by the end of the first seven hours 
at the office; and little by little, as the days passed, I became 
acquainted with the other facts of his life. He was a gentle- 
man, if not by birth, at least by instinct. He had formulated 
rules of conduct which he applied rigidly to himself. He made 
up for his lack of education by his keen business sense and by 
being utterly trustworthy and likable. And, as a bit of per- 
sonal history, he was definitely, though not theatrically, the 
victim of an early love affair. I think there was nothing to 
his discredit in the matter. It was a boy-and-girl love affair, 
with a moment of folly, resulting in the suicide of his sweet- 
heart. The elopement had been planned, but the girl’s parents, 
getting wind of it, had hidden her away in a sanitarium. 
There, eluding her nurse, she had dashed herself from a 
window. 

Imagine him then, friendly, decent, respectful, humble, and 
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with a tremendous admiration for the higher intellectual life; 
and. there you have Bob as I came to know him. 

One night toward the end of summer he came around to 
my desk and said, “Miss Thayer, I’m going to fire you.” 

I must have looked startled. 

He laughed. “Oh, I'll give you a letter of recommendation 
first. But I made it a rule long ago never to have any kind 
of social relations with a woman employed by me, and now 
I’m going to take you out to dinner.” 

I looked at him thoughtfully. “Suppose I have another 
date?” 

“You’d better break it, because this is more important.’ 

We dined at one of the clubs. It was the best meal I had 
ever eaten in my life. I let him choose for me, and selecting 
the proper dishes was an accomplishment of which he was 
justly proud. 

We talked about cabbages and kings. An orchestra played. 
Finally, with an unexpected suddenness, he leaned across the 
table, took my hand, and said, ‘““Miss Thayer, I want you to 
marry me.” 

I was too astonished to speak for a moment. Then I said, 
using the first words that occurred to me, “But we’re not in 
love with each other.” 

He grew red and shrank back as though I had struck him. 

“No,” he said, lowering his voice till I could hardly hear 
him, “No, I am not in love with you. I don’t suppose I can 
ever be really in love again. But I care more for you than 
you imagine.” He leaned again across the table. “And I 
respect you. You know both those things, don’t you?” 

I did, and I am sure my face showed my assent, even if 
I couldn’t put it in words. 

For a minute or two he seemed unable to continue. Then 
he went on: 

“What I have to say is hard to say and I’ve lain awake a 
good many nights before I could bring myself to say it. But 
here’s the idea. I’m older than you are, no illusions about 
myself; not much above the neck. But I admire your type 
of girl, and I want you.” 
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I waited. There was something about the frank way he 
stated his case that made me sure this was no ordinary propo- 
sal of marriage. I found I was right. 

“T’m asking you to marry me,” Bob went on, “and to stay 
married to me till judgment day, frankly and without reserva- 
tions. I think we could be happy, you are the right kind. 
You’ve got a career ahead of you, and I want to help you 
realize it. Wait a minute now, before you interrupt. I’m being 
transferred to the west coast. Suppose we marry. There is 
a university’ there and I'll get a nice flat, and you'll have all 
your time free to study instead of pounding out business letters 
and doing things like that to pay your way. Now wait a 
minute again. Remember I wouldn’t be talking like this to 
you if you weren’t a modern young woman and if you hadn’t 
told me yourself that you didn’t believe in romantic love. 
‘Nonsense,’ you called it. We like each other. Anyhow, I 
know I like you, and I think the sentiment is recip—returned.” 

He looked at me and I blushed. 

“I told you so. But I haven’t told you all even yet. As 
far as I’m concerned, I’m ready to sink or swim, survive or 
perish, by our marriage. I know my own mind. But you’re 
younger, and maybe you don’t. I’ve got to make allowances. 
Five years from now, when you’ve graduated from the uni- 
versity and tacked on still another degree, as you’ve told me 
you planned to do, maybe you'll have had enough of me. 
We’ve both got modern ideas. If that time ever comes, if you 
ever reach the point where you say to yourself, ‘I’ve had enough 
of old Bob; I’m going to strike out for myself,’ I’ll swear now, 
that I won’t lift a finger to keep you back. You can get the 
divorce, and I'll pay for it.” 

It was a business proposition, put in Bob’s best manner. 
He was sincere,*and he had weighed all the chances for and 
against. No, I wasn’t swept off my feet, as girls sometimes 
are by proposals. But I was convinced. In the language of 
business, Bob had “sold” himself to me, though just at the 
moment I did not think of the other definition of that word. 

We were married two weeks later. ‘There was no opposi- 
tion from my father and mother. They were merely surprised 
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in a mild way, and gratified. I had made a good match. Bob 
was pleased; no mistake about that. As for myself, well 

Looking back now, I confess the bargain seems more or less 
revolting. It didn’t then. And I still think I had more excuse 
for what I did than many a young girl of today who “marries 
for a home.” If I did not actually love Bob, I respected him, 
at least, and felt the capacity for a wonderful friendship. I 
looked upon our marriage as a “partnership” or “experiment.” 
(You see, I had already begun to read sociology.) 

If it worked well for the five years, that was all I hoped 
for. I had no idea of the sacredness of the institution of matri- 
mony, which I considered a purely local and temporary agree- 
ment. As for romantic love, I discounted that altogether. 
Yes, I was modern, and I expected to become more and more 
modern as I grew older. And I liked Bob. Don’t lose sight 
of that single argument in my favor. I liked him honestly and 
whole-heartedly. 

The five years together as man and wife were, I am sure, 
pleasant and satisfying to both of us. I received my A. B. 
and, afterward, an M. A. in sociology; and Bob found the 
scholarly companionship he had always craved. 

Since then I have discovered there are many business men 
like Bob, who feel an urge toward “culture,” and who would 
like to associate with “cultivated people,” but who flounder 
about without ever reaching the goal. At dinners, teas and 
other social events, I chanced upon many of the people he 
wanted to know. He met them, he liked them, and they liked 
him. The only comfort I have in thinking over those five 
years, indeed, is the realization that I made Bob happy. 

Then the five years came to an end. 

Even to myself, I am afraid, I never intended to make the 
marriage permanent. I don’t mean that I had planned from 
the first to separate, but I had adopted an “‘on-the-fence”’ atti- 
tude. I was modern. I wanted to be “shown.” Never for 
a minute had I admitted there was any buying and selling 
about my sentimental and personal relations with Bob. He 
pleased me and I pleased him, and that was that. 
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From whatever bargain standpoint there was, of money, 
of cold cash, we were quits. He had supported me in a com- 
fortable home for five years. I, in return, had helped make 
that home comfortable; I had introduced him and made him 
welcome among the people he had always wanted to meet; 
and more than once my help, and sometimes—believe it or not 
—my advice, had prevented him from making a serious mis- 
take in a business deal. Economically and every other way, 
it seemed to me, we stood about fifty-fifty. 

It was in July, soon after I had received my second degree, 
that I noticed he was unusually depressed. I knew why. The 
same worry had been gnawing at my conscience for the last 
six months. When he was called suddenly to Chicago one 
day, and I accompanied him to the train, I saw tears in the 
corners of his eyes. But I didn’t understand fully till that 
evening, when I received a registered letter he had evidently 
mailed from his office during the forenoon. 

I shall not reproduce it here; it is perhaps the most sacred 
possession I have. I shall merely quote a paragraph. The 
letter began in a way he evidently intended to be matter-of-fact, 
though anybody could read the emotion between the lines. The 
five years were over, he wrote. When he returned he hoped 
to find me in our apartment, as usual. Nothing would give 
him more pleasure. But, on the contrary, if I had decided 
that five years were enough, he wished I might find it con- 
venient to leave before his return. Then the single paragraph 
I shall quote: 


I am enclosing the address of my lawyer. He will tell you what 
to do about getting a divorce, and you can arrange with him for 
any money you need now, or may need, until you feel you can 
support yourself. I hope all I am writing is unnecessary; but if you 
feel you must go, don’t let’s have any farewell interviews. I 
couldn’t stand them. 


Naturally, I had been debating all this with myself during 
the past half-year. My sentiment seemed to point one way 
and my common sense to the opposite extreme of the compass. 

“T don’t want to be married,” I told myself. “I have work 
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of my own in the world and I must find it. I admire, respect, 
and like Bob. But I don’t love him. Anyhow, not enough 
to want to spend my whole life with him and to give up all 
my ambitions. I’m sorry, but there’s no way out except the 
divorce.” 

The lawyer treated me with the utmost consideration. He 
had orders, he intimated, to advance me any sum I demanded. 
Of course, I would accept nothing at all, as I had earned 
enough by various bits of. statistical work to support me for 
at least six months. I made my position clear, somewhat to 
the lawyer’s astonishment, who seemed to look upon me as 
some animal of a strange new species. And the thing was 
done and over. 

A week later, I was aboard an overland train, en route for 
the East. ‘There, in the course of another fortnight, after 
establishing myself in one of the larger cities, I found my first 
real job in my new profession, thanks to letters I had secured 
from my professors of the University. It was with a fairly 
serious uplift society, which was engaged in collecting statis- 
tics about industrial accidents. 

I didn’t write to Bob. He had asked me not to. Nor did 
he write me. At last, I told myself, after a long period of 
caging, I could fly. I could make new friends with no ulterior 
motives in view, and could conduct myself according to my 
own inclinations. It was a full year after my arrival before 
I was legally free, but long before that time I had begun to 
understand a strange phenomenon I had not anticipated. 

If you have ever been attacked by one of those diseases which 
incubate before displaying themselves full force, you will under- 
stand how the realization came. At first there are little symp- 
toms, uncomfortable enough in themselves, but which are in- 
definite and may mean anything or nothing. Next they aggra- 
vate and become clear cut. And finally, with or without a 
doctor, you discover just what is the matter with you, that 
it is no joke. 

Anyhow, that was how this thing worked out with me. I 
believe I knew the secret-—the ailment—from the very begin- 
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ning, but I tried to deny it. The whole business was so foolish. 
But it was like denying the Spanish flu—it would accept no 
denial. 

I left my job and took another. I did it again. I tried to 
interest myself in things outside the office. I even tried— 
heaven help me—to flirt, to create in myself an interest in the 
male sex. It did no good. And the reason was that I was in 
love with Bob, and I knew it. 

There is no explaining love, definitely accounting for its 
whys and wherefores. Studying the matter dispassionately, it 
seemed to me Bob was the last man in the world I should 
logically fall in love with. 

Yet there I was. I found myself loving him for the very 
things that should have inspired the opposite feelings—for his 
lack of culture, for his little grammatical slips, for his ‘“‘busi- 
ness” outlook upon life, for every last, little fault I knew 
he had. 

I shall not try to make you believe, of course, that this 
awakening followed our separation at the end of the year. 
It came much sooner, but I tried to fight it off. I misinter- 
preted it and explained it by alien reasons. But a full twelve 
months passed before I gave up the futile struggle and ad- 
mitted the truth. 

I spent almost another twelve months trying, fruitlessly 
enough, to get rid of the longing. 

Then I gave up, and I cried and laughed, and my heart sang. 

“I’m going back to Bob,” I said. ‘“There’s nothing worth 
while in life but loving and being loved; and I couldn’t love 
anybody else if I tried.” 

I threw up my current job and bought a ticket for the 
Pacific Coast. 

Bob was no longer there. He had been transferred to 
Chicago. I bought a ticket for Chicago. And there I found 
him. 

I reached his office at noon, but instead of meeting him inside, 
off in some sheltered nook of privacy, I ran fairly into him as 
he came out the door to the street. There he was, exactly the 
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same as I had left him—only older—yes, quite a lot older. 
And there was a lack of color in his face that hadn’t been 
habitual in the old days. When he saw me, too, he became 
even whiter. He opened his mouth, closed it, and swallowed 
hard. 

“Bob!” I said. 

He caught hold of both my hands, only to drop them as 
if they were hot coals. 

And then I knew. It was foolish of me not to have guessed 
before. I might have expected it, and yet, somehow, it had 
never crossed my mind. And while we stood there stiffly, with 
the crowd jostling all about, Bob blurted out his life’s story. 
He had married after I quit him. He had to. The void was 
driving him insane. There was one child and another coming. 

Three little words popped into my mind as we stood there 
famished for each other. 

I knew I had only to say three words—three little words— 
and Bob would have left his wife and family and followed me 
to the end of the world. 

Three little words! 

And then I did one of the very few brave things I’ve done 
in my life. I’m not vainglorious or fond of fooling myself, 
but I knew where I stood at that moment and I knew where 
Bob stood. I had only to open my mouth to re-enter Paradise. 

Three little words—and I didn’t say them. 

“Bob,” I said instead, “this is splendid to see you here. And 
I’m so glad you’re married and happy and all that. I had 
no idea your office was in this building. I’m meeting a friend 
of mine here for lunch. And, Bob, I don’t mind telling you 
I’m engaged myself. Wish me luck, Bob?” 

But I don’t think I fooled Bob at all. It’s pretty hard to 
fool the human heart. 

So there you are. I’ve never seen Bob since. And I’ve 
never married, either. 


XI 


A. Breaker of Hearts 


GATHERINE ROACH and I (Elsie Cranmer), were 

born and raised together in a sleepy little town. Our 
homes were close together and we were inseparable. She was 
an only child, and motherless, which gave her father fair excuse 
to spoil her as he did. ‘Though not rich, he somehow managed 
to gratify her every wish. I had a younger sister to share my 
wishes with. I never got anything that Vera didn’t have 
something like it, and in this way my parents raised me to be 
unselfish. 

I wasn’t any older than Catherine, but she was so much 
younger in her ways than IJ. She always came to me for advice 
and sympathy, and it just seemed natural for me to mother 
her. 

I can remember when we played mud pies on the vacant 
lot across the street from where we lived and how, after hours 
of play, when we were both as dirty as pigs, we would slip 
in through the back of our house and I would scrub her face, 
and hands until they shone before she went home to ‘Mammy 
Chloe,” the old colored nurse, who was the only mother Cath- 
erine had ever known. 

Then came our school days, which passed all too quickly, 
and then we were getting large enough, so mother said, to 
act a bit more dignified and be a little more ladylike. Nothing 
could please us more because we had considered ourselves 
“srown-up” for quite awhile, and we planned and dreamed 
of wonderful romances wherein handsome men carried us 
through terrible fires and other dangers just as thrilling. In 
summer we strolled through the parks which were a profusion 
of beautiful colored flowers, and in winter we sat before our 
big open fire, always inseparable, always the same conversation. 

“And you, Elsie, shall marry a—let me see—a lawyer, I 
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guess, with just oodles of money; and live in a big white house. 
on a hill and have lots of beautiful children and—oh, just every- 
thing! Isn’t-that grand?” Catherine would always plan; all 
I could do was listen and agree. ‘They were marvelous air 
castles that she built. 

“And you—” I asked, as she paused for breath. 

“Oh, Dll marry a millionaire, I guess. Ill travel to Europe 
and Asia, and I’ll be so happy and he'll be so good to me. 
Of course, we will have babies too—and I'll have a yacht and 
Tl take you to Europe with me but—oh, pshaw—what will 
we do with the children? We can’t leave them, and we 
couldn’t enjoy ourselves if we took them.” 

She looked so serious that I laughed outright. 

“Why, Catherine, one would think you meant all this non- 
sense,” I said. ‘Then we hugged each other and laughed. 

Mother, passing the door just then, said, “I declare I don’t 
know what you two find to talk so much about, I don’t believe 
you ever get cross with each other, do you?” 

“No, indeed,” said Catherine, ‘and we never will! I won’t, 
I know. Elsie has too much sense for me ever to get angry 
with her.” 

Years passed and it seemed that Catherine was more beauti- 
ful every day. Her hair was yellow as gold and clung around 
a fair, firm little face. Her eyes were two shaded pools; blue 
at times, at others they seemed black. I was never pretty, 
although my mirror showed a face far from ugly. I have al- 
ways thought my mouth too large, but Catherine said it had 
to be that large to carry around the supply of smiles I always 
had with me. My hair was brown and my eyes were dark and 
large. We were so different! I wondered how any one as 
fairylike as Catherine could love any one as plain as I. 

Then the World War came. We were in high school, but 
finally we convinced our parents that we ought to try to help 
our country. Of course, Catherine’s father and my parents 
though we ought to finish school, but we finally had our way. 
We worked every day at the Red Cross rooms, making sponges 
and bandages for our brave boys. At night, our fingers flew 
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over the stitches of nice warm sweaters and mufflers while our 
tongues wagged in the usual way. 

Then Catherine’s father died. He had a stroke of paralysis 
and they found him dead in bed. ‘This was Catherine’s first 
sorrow. Naturally she turned to me for comfort. My heart 
ached for her, and after the funeral, I brought her home with 
me. We had always supposed Mr. Roach to be wealthy; but 
when things were settled, he owed a lot of money and the 
house was heavily mortgaged; so Catherine was thrown on the 
world, penniless. 

Mother and father offered her a home with us, and she gladly 
came. ‘There was nothing else to do. She couldn’t idle her 
time away now; she had to work, so Mr. Green, the owner of 
our only picture show, offered her a job as cashier. The salary 
was fair, and as mother wouldn’t take any board from her, it 
was quite enough for her personal needs. 

I felt perfectly lost without Catherine, so I hunted around 
for a job, too. I finally got in as clerk at the town hotel. So, 
with our days filled with work and our minds happy, another 
year slipped by. 

Then came that glorious day that all the world will remem- 
ber—the Armistice! I could hardly work that day, or Cath- 
erine either. I was in a fever of excitement. I wanted to cry, 
to laugh, to dance and shout, and when the time came to leave, 
I ran practically every step home. Mr. Green had some one 
relieve Catherine, so that she could attend the big dance given 
in honor of the Armistice. ‘The public hall was thrown open 
for the event, and no one met strangers there that night. 

We put our best on that night, and we both looked pretty. 
Of course, I didn’t look as nice as Catherine, but I did look 
the best I ever had. When we entered the hall that night, 
there was such a crowd that there didn’t seem to be room for 
another one. Almost all of the boys at camp had time off, and 
everywhere one looked were soldiers. As soon as we entered 
the door, we were whirled away by soldier boys and everyone 
was happy, laughing, and so carefree. 

After one of the dances the room seemed so close that my 
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partner and I made our way to a window. He excused himself 
saying he had the next dance and I was curiously scanning the 
crowd when I felt someone touch my arm, and a man’s voice 
asked : 

“Happy, little girl?” 

“Oh, so happy! I am so glad it’s all over.” 

“That dance?” he asked laughingly. 

“Oh, no! The War, of course.” 

“TI wish I could have got over, though,” he replied. 

“Do you really?” 

“Sure! I wanted a whack at the enemy!” 

Just then the music started a dreamy waltz and, slipping 
his arm about me, we danced. I can’t explain how I felt. I 
knew I had never felt that way before. Why, I wouldn’t have 
cared if that waltz had never ended. 

“Love me, little one?” he whispered. 

“Say, you’re a fast worker, aren’t you?” I replied. 

“Have to be these days. Everything’s fair in love and war, 
you know.” 

“T don’t even know your name,” I said. 

“Jerry.” 

“Ts that all?” I laughed. “Just that one little name?” 

“Oh, no. Jerry Morgan. Like it?” 

“Uh—huh!” 

“What’s your name? 

“Elsie Cranmer.” 

“T like that! Elsie is a pretty name. J knew you would 
have a pretty name. May I escort you home?” 

“Well, I came with a girl chum, and I guess I’ll have to 
go back with her, otherwise—”’ 

“Is three two large a crowd?” 

Just then Catherine came running up to me and said: 

“Elsie, there is a boy that wants to take me home and, of 
course, you too. Do you mind?” 

“Why, no, Catherine. I have an escort, too. Miss Roach, 
may I present Mr. Morgan?” 
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beautiful smiles. Jerry bowed. 

The music started and someone claimed Catherine. Jerry 
said, ‘“Let’s sit this one out?” 

“All right. I am tired.” 

“Was that your chum?” he asked. 

“Yes, isn’t she beautiful ?” 

“Yes, but not as pretty as some one else I met tonight.” 

My heart skipped a beat. His eyes told me whom he meant, 
but I played innocent. 

“Who pe 

“Vou 12 

I couldn’t answer. No one had ever called me pretty. And 
to be compared with Catherine—why, impossible! I guess I 
looked like I didn’t believe him, because he said: 

“It’s true. She is pretty, but hers is a beauty that sorrow 
will fade. She lives for sunshine. Yours is a beauty that 
sorrow will enrich. Your eyes were made for sympathy.” 

I didn’t answer. I didn’t know what to say, so he continued: 

“Are you going to stay until the dance is over?” 

“T don’t know, I am tired now.” 

“Shall we go?” 

“Let me get my cape.” As I passed Catherine on my way to 
the dressing-room I told her I was going. 

“Guess I'll stay ’til it’s over, honey, if you don’t mind,” she 
answered. “I am having such a good time.” 

“All right, Catherine, but come straight home then.” 

“T will.” 

I shall never forget that night. When I am old and gray 
I want to remember the night I met Jerry. We lived just two 
blocks from the hall. How I wished it was two miles, and we 
would never reach the end. When we got home, we went up 
on the porch and sat in the swing and talked. How peaceful 
it seemed, compared to the scene we had just left. And how we 
talked! He told me how he happened to be there. His train 
was passing through when news came of the Armistice, and they 
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were transferred there expecting to leave again in three days 
for home, or a camp nearer his home in Georgia. He told me 
how he loved me, how he had watched me before he spoke to 
me, how he always knew he would meet me somehow, some- 
where. 

“Elsie, I do love you so, honey, I guess as you say, J am a 
fast worker, but I am not a trifler. I mean what I say and I 
have such a short time to say it in. Do you think you could 
ever love me?” 

His arms were about me, his lips so close to mine, and it was 
so easy to say, “Yes, Jerry, I think I could.” 

“You darling!” He crushed me to him and I knew then 
I did love him. 

“Elsie, some day will you marry me? Not now, dear,” as I 
caught a sharp breath, “but some day when you are sure you 
love me. Won’t you write to me until then, and if mother 
asks you to visit us, won’t you come? Honey, she makes the 
best cookies and pies—goodness! Say you’ll come sometime, 
and meet her and Dad. And be my wife some day. Won't 
you, honey?” 

“But, Jerry, I don’t know what to say. Mama and papa 
will be shocked to death. I won’t know how to tell them.” 

“T’ll tell them to-morrow. Just say yes, honey. If you ever 
find out you are sorry, dear, why of course I won’t hold you 
to your promise, but I sure hope you won’t be sorry.” 

“Let me think to-night, Jerry. I'll tell you to-morrow.” 

“All right, little girl, but try and see it my way, won’t you?” 

~Lilstry, Jerry.” 

As I went to my room I could feel the pressure of his arms 
around me, and his hps on mine. Going to the mirror I gazed 
for a long time at my reflection. 

“Elsie Cranmer,” I said to myself, “are you crazy? Why 
you hardly know this man, only a few hours, and yet you are 
thinking of putting your whole future in his hands.” 

“Oh, but he’s the kind to be trusted. His eyes tell me he 
is sincere,” my heart said. 

So my common sense and my heart argued until Catherine 
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came and found me lying, eyes open and as far from sleep as 
though I were just getting up, instead of just going to bed. 

“Why, Elsie, aren’t you asleep yet? You came home hours 
ago,” Catherine said in surprise. 

“Y came home, honey gal, but I haven’t been in bed for 
hours. Have a good time?” 

“Did I? It was just grand! I am so tired, and my feet 
ache dreadfully.” 

She slipped into bed, and despite her being “so tired” she 
was in no hurry for sleep. 

“Who was your Romeo, kid? MHe’s cute, isn’t he?” she 
began. 

“Do you really think so, Catherine?” 

“*Course I do. You do too, don’t you?” she laughed. 

“T guess I do. I really don’t know how I feel toward him. 
Of course he wouldn’t win a handsome man contest but— 
somehow—he’s different.” 

“Elsie Cranmer, are you in love?” Catherine asked in a pre- 
tended shocked voice. 

“T don’t know. I never felt like this before,” I replied, 
“‘and—Catherine—he wants me to marry him.” 

“Well, of all things! Why, you haven’t known each other 
eight hours!’ 

“Love doesn’t count hours, Catherine. He wants to know 
to-morrow, and I don’t know what to tell him. What would 
you do?” 

“TI don’t know.” Catherine was serious now that she knew 
I really meant what I said. “I guess I’d be sure I loved him 
before I said yes. Why not correspond with him, and maybe 
you'll be sure later. Better be careful though, Elsie, remember 
marriage is for longer than a day.” 

“Why, Catherine, you talk like an old woman!” I said. 

“Well, I feel old now. I’m sleepy. Go to sleep and your 
good fairy will let you dream of the right answer. Get a 
beauty nap, so you will look pretty in the morning.” 

She turned over, and in a short while her even breathing told 
me she was in the land of dreams. I could not sleep for hours. 
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Next morning, I could hear mother calling me, but owing 
to my delayed sleep of the night before, it was hard for me to 
arouse myself. 

“Elsie dear, you must get up! The manager phoned, and 
asked if you would be willing to take the morning shift to-day ?” 

“Yes, mother. Tell him yes. Dll be right down,” I answered 
sleepily. 

Mother had breakfast waiting and I was in such a hurry I 
didn’t have time to talk to her of Jerry. I thought it over 
while at work, and decided I wouldn’t say anything to mother 
until I was sure Jerry meant what he said. But I wasn’t kept 
in doubt very long, because almost as soon as I finished dinner 
that evening, Jerry rang the bell. 

“It’s some one for me, mother. Please entertain him until 
I change clothes.” 

I ran upstairs and began dressing. I was so nervous I could 
hardly hook my dress, and my face was so flushed I didn’t need 
rouge. When I came downstairs, mother and Jerry were talk- 
ing like old friends. 

“Good-evening,” I smiled, “I am so sorry to keep you 
waiting. Mother, may I present Mr. Morgan? You are talk- 
ing like old friends now, though,” I laughed. 

“We have made ourselves known, dear. I was enjoying 
my chat with Mr. Morgan because he is from my old home 
state.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Morgan, I forgot to tell you Mama was from 
Georgia.” 

“Yes, she told me. Well, I have traveled quite a lot, but I 
always am glad to go back to Georgia.” 

Mother went into the back of the house, and just as soon as 
she left, Jerry caught my hands. 

“Elsie, I couldn’t sleep last night, I could only think of you. 
Please, darling, give me my answer.” His face was flushed 
and his voice was hoarse and pleading. 

“Jerry, I hardly know what to say. Let’s wait awhile. We 
will write to each other, and then——” 


“You don’t love me, Elsie. Is there some one else?” he 
pleaded. 
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“No one, Jerry. I am not sure of myself—that’s all.” 

“Perhaps you don’t believe me, dear. Is that it?” 

“No. Your eyes tell me you speak the truth. I just thought 
we would go on as sweethearts, unengaged, and if we decide 
we don’t want to marry there won’t be any promises to break. 
You know, Jerry, if I gave you my promise, no matter how 
much I might want to break it, I’d never do it. I always 
keep my word. So, Jerry, please let’s wait awhile.” 

“T have to confess I am terribly disappointed, Elsie, but I can 
do nothing but obey your wishes. Now shall I speak to your 
mother of my love for you?” 

“Not now, Jerry, later.” And so Jerry left next day for 
home, and once more I was lonely. Each day found me wait- 
ing for his letters. Catherine used to tease me and call me 
. lovesick. When I suggested that perhaps some day I, too, 
would laugh, she would toss her pretty head, and say: 

“‘Perhaps—when you are old and gray.” 

Weeks went by and then one day in the mail was a letter 
in a strange handwriting. I tore it open and imagine my sur- 
prise to know it was from Jerry’s mother; it read: 


DzAR WONDER-GIRL: 

I am sure you must be a wonder, because that’s all I have heard 
since Jerry came home. How did you capture him? He has always 
been girl-shy. He says he bragged about my cookies and pies—well 
—that’s just like him. But why don’t you come and find out for 
yourself? Won’t you pay us a visit? You and your chum, too. 
We’ll be glad to have you at any time, and I’ll always be glad to 
hear from you. 

Lovingly—Jerry’s Moruer. 


I was so happy I danced around and around. Mother came 
running in, “What’s happened, Elsie?” she asked excitedly. 

“Read, mother, read!” 

She took the letter and read it through. “Well now, isn’t 
that sweet?” she exclaimed. “He was so nice I just knew his 
mother would be like that.” 

Mother had talked for weeks about Jerry. He certainly 
pleased her in every way and Dad had begun calling him Jerry, 
along with the rest of us. 
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I thought it a good time to sort of break the news to the 
folks, so that night at dinner I said. “Mother, Jerry is going 
to write to you and Daddy soon. You know why, don’t you?” 
I blushed. 

“So soon, Elsie?” they both exclaimed. 

“We love each other,” I protested feebly. ‘Oh, mother, you 
won't refuse him, will you?” 

“Do you love him, Elsie,” father asked. 

“Yes, Daddy.” : 

“Then your happiness is all we desire,” he replied. 

I don’t know why, but my eyes filled with tears and mother 
began fussing around with the dishes to hide her embarrass- 
ment. 

That night I showed my letter to Catherine, and she was 
tickled to death. “Well, isn’t she sweet? She doesn’t write « 
like she was an old woman, does she? Are you going, Elsie?” 

“Are you? She included you, too.” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Then tell her we will come. But let’s wait until the 
weather is warmer.” 

Mrs. Morgan and Jerry were so glad when we accepted 
their invitation, and Jerry said he could hardly wait for the 
time to come. 

He had written my parents and they gave their consent, and 
had announced our engagement in our local paper. 

I had my time filled now, for I was filling my hope chest and 
my girl friends were busy giving me showers. 

My wedding was to be in June, and I had asked Catherine 
to be my bridesmaid. She seemed so sad and when I asked her 
why, she cried: 

“Elsie, I am so glad for your happiness but what will I ever 
do without you?” 

Tears came to my eyes, too, but I tried to smile as I answered, 
“Why, honey, stay here and be a daughter to Mother and 
Daddy. They will miss me, too, and you will help so much 
to fill my place. 
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“Then, of course, you will visit Jerry and me, or maybe 
come to live with us. Wouldn’t that be nice?” 

“TI guess he wouldn’t want me, dear.” 

“That’s unjust, Catherine. I am sure he would.” 

Winter gave way to spring, and soon Catherine and I were 
on our way to pay the visit we had promised. It was a long 
trip, but we enjoyed every bit of the way and were still full 
of pep when the conductor announced the end of our trip. 

We smoothed the wrinkles from our clothes, and tried to 
make ourselves as presentable as possible; then the train 
rambled into the station. I glanced through the window, and 
my heart skipped a beat as I recognized Jerry. I had never 
seen him in civilian clothes, but he was my same old Jerry. 
His eyes were scanning each window for a glimpse of us, and 
he gave a start and smiled as I waved my hand to him. 

“Gee, I thought you were going to fool me! Really, I didn’t 
expect you at all,” he said as we met. “I hate to shake hands 
when I want to kiss so much.” 

I didn’t answer. I don’t know why—I guess I was too 
happy. He ushered us to a ramshackle old car standing by the 
station and, with a sweeping bow he said, “Not much to look 
at, ladies; but we will get there just the same.” 

We got into the car and to keep Catherine from sitting in the 
back alone, we all crowded into the front seat, and with a 
terrible shaking and rattling we were off. It was a pretty 
little town, and I enjoyed my first sight of it. Jerry pointed 
out the different buildings on the way. Jerry ss a great talker 
and all you have to do is listen—he never expects answers— 
so we sat silent as he rattled on: 

“And Mama has been making apple pies and muffins all 
evening, and she is as anxious as a schoolgirl at her first dance. 
She has had every one busy around home, and a 

I never knew what else Jerry would have said, as just then 
the car door flew open and, Catherine who was sitting on 
the outside, tumbled out in a heap on the dusty road. 

Jerry stopped as soon as he could and with all concern we 
hurried toward her. “Hurt, Catherine? That infernal door 
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does that every time. Ought to have known better than have 
put you there. Hurt? Let me help you up.” Catherine was 
rather mussed up, and she was so helpless looking, but I 
couldn’t keep from laughing. I fairly screamed, as I looked 
at her. 

“Well!” exclaimed Catherine, “this is a pretty ‘how-de-do.’ 
Do you treat all strangers this way?” She was rubbing her 
arm which was badly scratched by the gravel. 

I stopped laughing and asked, “Hurt, honey?” 

“Nothing hurts but my arm. Sort of bruised and awfully 
scratched, I guess. I don’t blame you for laughing, I must 
look funny.” 

We helped her to her feet and when we wiped the dirt from 
her arm, we saw that she had a really bad bruise on it. 

“Reckon it’s broken, Catherine?” Jerry asked. 

“No—but it does hurt.” 

“Come on then,” he said, “we will stop at Dr. Lane’s office 
and see what’s wrong.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not that bad.” 

But we brushed her clothes and started for the car. Just 
then a big, dark blue coupé swung around the corner. 

“There’s Lane now,” Jerry said, as he flagged the doctor. 

“Anything wrong, Jerry?” Dr. Lane asked, as he pulled up 
alongside of us. 

“Little accident, Clark. See what’s wrong with the lady’s 
arm.” Jerry proceeded to introduce us, but really I don’t 
think Dr. Lane ever saw me. His eyes were on Catherine, and 
they both stood as though they were hypnotized. 

“You see,’ Jerry was saying, “it was like this—” and he 
went on to explain. When he spoke it seemed to make Dr. 
Lane realize what was really happening and with a “Pardon 
me,” meant only for Catherine’s ear he began to examine her ~ 
injured arm. 

“Bruised, that’s all. Dll put a bandage on it.” 

“Oh, it isn’t necessary, I am sure,” Catherine protested. 
“Don’t make them think I am hurt. I want apple pie for 
supper.” 
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“Apple pie!” exclaimed Dr. Lane. ‘Mother Morgan's? 
Gee, Jerry, ask me to supper, won’t you?’ 

“You know you are always welcome, Clark. Let’s go, 
Mama will be worried.” 

“Ride with me, Miss Roach? You wouldn’t dare risk any 
more falls, would you? We will fix the injured arm at 
Mother Morgan’s.” 

So Dr. Lane helped Catherine into his beautiful little car 
while Jerry and I seated ourselves in his “wonderful” flivver. 

“Is Dr. Lane a friend of yours, Jerry?” I asked, as we 
jogged along. “He seems to be so nice.” 

“We were reared together. Clark is a good old scout in 
one way, but so wild and reckless in another. He would give 
you his last dollar, but he doesn’t think anything of breaking 
a woman’s heart. We are forever arguing. I don’t approve 
of his ways with women.” 

“Ts he so bad as that?” 

“Worse! But, really, he is kindhearted. You see, he im- 
agines he is madly in love one day; then another pretty face 
appears, and bang goes the first one. He just isn’t sincere. I 
guess he can’t help it. He really needs the right girl to settle 
him down.” 

“Did you see how he looked at Catherine? I hope he doesn’t 
fall in love with her.” 

“Never fear, he will! But he will fall right out again.” 

“But suppose she should care, Jerry? I wouldn’t want her 
heart broken. He is handsome. I am sure she will fall in 
love with him. She always admires brunettes. Won't that 
be terrible?” 

“Don’t cross bridges till you get there, girlie.” 

Jerry’s mother was all that I expected, and more. She made 
us feel so at home. She liked Catherine as well as she did me, 
and I am ashamed to say it, but we ate so much apple pie and 
chicken that I felt she would think we were greedy. Of course, 
Catherine had made herself more presentable than she was 
when Dr. Lane first saw her, and if he admired her then he 
seemed to simply worship her now. Frankly, I was worried. 
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Catherine added to my fears that night upon retiring when 
she hugged me, “Oh, Elsie, he’s grand.” And she skipped and 
danced about the room. I know I looked worried and Cath- 
erine noticed it. ‘‘What’s wrong, Elsie? Don’t you like 
him?” 

“Yes, Catherine, but oh, honey, be careful! Don’t fall in 
love with him.” 

“Why not?” she asked in surprise. 

I couldn’t tell her what Jerry said—I just couldn’t so I lied. 
“Perhaps, he does not mean everything he says. Maybe—” 

“Why, Elsie! It isn’t like you to judge. You trusted Jerry 
and never knew him. Besides, no one said I was in love, 
and he hasn’t said he was either.” 

I was silent. What could I say? She was right. I was 
judging Dr. Lane by Jerry’s opinion. No one had warned 
me about Jerry and I don’t suppose I would have listened if 
one had, so I was silent. 

There were so many good times the following two weeks, 
that I can’t describe them. One thing I do know, Catherine 
and Dr. Lane were madly in love. I know his patients suffered 
through his neglect because every minute was spent with 
Catherine. 

I talked to Mother Morgan about it, and felt a little better 
when she said, “Let them alone, Elsie. You know love is 
blind. Nothing you could say would have any effect and 
maybe he is sincere this time. Who knows? She may be the 
making of him yet.” : 

So I let them alone, and wasn’t a bit surprised when they 
confessed to us that they were engaged. I prayed that Clark 
(I called him this now) was sincere this time. 

If he didn’t mean what he said, I hoped that he would 
realize it before he married Catherine. I knew that her whole 
life was for him now. She was madly in love. I could only 
hope and pray for their happiness. 

Of course, it wasn’t very long until Jerry and I were to be 
married, so we began our plans. Owing to business, it was 
impossible for him to get away for more than a few days, so 
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we decided I would come to his home and be married. We 
wouldn’t have a honeymoon. 

“And, honey,” Jerry said, “while you are here you may as 
well help me select our home.” 

So we spent wonderful days planning and furnishing the 
darling little bungalow that we decided on in one of the 
suburbs. 

It was a darling place. Just right for two. We talked over 
our plans with Clark and Catherine, and they decided to make 
it a double wedding. Clark bought the vacant lot next to 
our place, and had their bungalow started right away. 

Jerry and Clark came to the station when we were leaving 
and, with a hundred hugs and kisses, we parted until our 
wedding. Our hands were busy now, with our respective 
trousseaux and I guess the mail carrier was, too, because we 
each received a letter every day, and sent one in return. I 
wrote to Mother Morgan regularly, and she was so glad the 
time was approaching for her “new child” to arrive. 

Mother and Daddy weren’t financially able to make the trip 
so, with full hearts and eyes but happy smiles, they bade us 
good-by at the station. 

The train seemed to drag along, but I guess it was because 
I wanted so badly to see Jerry. “They had everything ready 
at home, and that night we were married in Mother Morgan’s 
parlor. Mother and Father Morgan and a few friends were 
all that witnessed the ceremony. I felt like crying and I don’t 
know even yet whether it was because mother and daddy 
weren’t there, or because the ceremony was so sad. 

Because we couldn’t go on a honeymoon, Catherine and 
Clark wouldn’t go either so, after a small wedding supper, 
Jerry helped me into “our” flivver and Clark and Catherine 
got into their coupé, and we started together on our new lives. 

It doesn’t seer possible for people to be as happy as we were. 
Like all other homey neighbors we borrowed sugar and salt 
over the back fence, and gave each other cuttings of flowers 
from our yards. Catherine, though quite able to have help, 
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did her own work, because I wasn’t able to hire help, and had 
to do mine. 

Clark bought Catherine a stunning little roadster, and the 
first day we took a ride in it, she laughingly said, “If you can 
forget my yacht and our trip to Europe, we will take a ride 
to the drug store and buy a soda.” I laughed. 

“Quite a difference, huh, Catherine?” 

“Happier difference, though. I wouldn’t change places for 
anything.” 

And then we both started “little clothes” about the same 
time. I did most of the sewing and Catherine put the tiny 
sprays of flowers in them in pink and blue thread. It was 
hard to tell which was happier. 

Our babies were born just one month apart. Catherine’s 
was a great big boy, Dean, by name, and mine a tiny, delicate 
little girlk We named our baby Alice. We simply worshiped 
her. I guess that’s why God took her from us. She stayed 
just eight months with us and, despite our nursing and Clark’s 
watchful doctoring, she slipped from us. I was too stunned 
to realize anything. It was Catherine who cared for me and 
my house, and saw that Jerry had his meals. It was Catherine’s 
baby that brought me from this stupor. He was a beautiful 
child and, though young, was trying to take his first steps. I 
clung to him for comfort, and he gave it. It was then that 
I noticed, for the first time how the baby’s death affected Jerry. 
There were circles under his eyes, and lines around his mouth. 

I had a new interest then. It was my duty to erase these 
lines from Jerry’s face and make him, once more, the care- 
free boy of our “sweetheart days.” Once more I built hopes 
for our future and picked up the thread of life. Jerry and I 
worshiped little Dean and he was as wild about “Uncle Jerry” 
and “Aunt Elsie.” 

Months rolled on, and again a little one was coming to us. 
We were so happy! But, despite my newfound happiness, I 
couldn’t help but notice the tiny “worry” lines forming under 
Catherine’s once happy eyes. At first I tried to believe it was 
imagination, and said nothing about it, but as time went on 
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and I watched more carefully, I knew it was true. Of course 
I wondered what caused them and decided I would speak to 
Jerry before saying anything to Catherine. When I spoke to 
Jerry at supper one night, he paused and, looking strangely at 
me, said, “Honey, try and keep our own home happy. Don’t 
be looking into others’ heartaches and unhappiness.” 

“What do you mean, Jerry?” 

“Just that! I don’t think Catherine is as happy as. she was.”’ 

“How much do you know, Jerry?” I asked anxiously. 

“Nothing much, dear. Not enough to worry you. Just 
don’t think of it at all.” 

“But I must know, Jerry,” I persisted. “T’Il never be sat- 
isfied until I know. I know you are hiding something from 
me, and you must tell me.” 

“I am hiding it only to keep you from worrying, Elsie.” 

“TI realize that, dear, but I must know.” 

“Well—Catherine came to the store, about two weeks ago, 
crying. She said she just had to have some advice, and wouldn’t 
dare worry you in your condition. 

“She says Clark is running wild again. Three times in one 
week he was brought home, dead drunk. During one of his 
drunken spells he struck Catherine.” 

“Oh, Jerry, how could he?” 

“He was drunk, that’s all. She says as soon as he was sober, 
he cried like a baby, begged her forgiveness, and promised to 
go straight again. You know, dear, Clark does love Cath- 
erine.” 

“Then why is he behaving like this?” 

“God knows! Catherine asked me what to do. She asked 
if I would talk to him, and try to make him realize his mis- 
take. I told her I would, but, Elsie, every time he sees me, he 
dodges. We were almost face to face yesterday and with a 
slight nod of recognition he turned the corner, and though I 
hurried after him, he had disappeared.” 

“Don’t you suppose he is ashamed of the way he has acted?” 
I asked. 

“That’s what I think,”’ he replied. 


, 
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“T knew there was something wrong with Catherine,” I said. 
“She has been avoiding me. Of course she comes here but not 
so often, and when she does, I thought I could see traces of 
tears. But, Jerry, she always comes to me for comfort, 
why. ” 

“Didn’t want to worry you,” Jerry interrupted. “She is 
dying to come to you, but thought it best not to. She stays 
away to keep you from seeing that she has been crying. 

“Elsie, it’s a darn shame!” Jerry said angrily. “Catherine 
is a dandy wife to Clark. He must be crazy! I could shake 
the life out of him. I don’t know what to do about it.” 

“Jerry, let me go to see him. Don’t say anything to him 
yourself. Perhaps I may be able to shame him into better 
ways. Will you let me?” 

“Just as you like, dear.” 

So, next morning, I was hurrying to finish my work when 
Catherine came over to see me. I guess she could not hide her 
sorrow any longer, for she threw her arms about me and con- 
fessed all. 

“What shall I do, Elsie?” she cried. 

“Just don’t worry, dear. Leave everything to me.” 

I hadn’t the least idea of what I would say when I saw Clark, 
but just the thought of my seeing and talking to him comforted 
Catherine. 

That evening, after dinner, I hurried to Clark’s office but, 
early as I was, there were three patients ahead of me. I was 
so anxious to get to him that it seemed an eternity before my 
time came. Clark seemed pleased to see me, but somehow 
avoided looking me straight in the eyes. 

“Well, well, how are you, Elsie? Is this a social or pro- 
fessional call?” he laughed. 

“Neither, Clark. It’s business,” I answered. 

“Nothing serious, I hope,” he returned laughingly. 

“T hope not. Clark, I hardly know how to start. I know 
you will think it’s none of my business, but please hear me 
through. Clark, why are you breaking Catherine’s heart?” 


He shifted uneasily in his chair. “I don’t understan& Elsie,” 
he lied. 
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“Yes you do, Clark. Why have you gone back to that fast 
set? Why are you drinking again and ruining the life of one 
of the sweetest women in the world, and breaking up a home 
that has been so happy?” ‘Tears were in my eyes. He didn’t 
answer. 

“Don’t you realize how truly Catherine loves you? Have 
you thought of baby Dean? She has given you her whole 
life, and the life of your child. Why do you treat it so lightly 
—like a toy to be thrown away?” 

“Oh, Elsie, I don’t know why I did it,” he cried. “Say 
everything you can to me; I am not fit to live. God knows 
I love her and baby Dean.” 

“Then why act this way?” I asked. 

His head was hanging too low on his chest for me to see 
his eyes, but I knew he was crying. In a choked voice he said: 

“Before I married I belonged to a bachelor’s club. Every 
time one married, we celebrated. “There was a farewell party 
for me when I married and, Elsie, in my heart I vowed to 
make Catherine a good husband. About two months ago 
another of the fellows got married and, just the night before 
his wedding, the club hac a farewell party for him. 

“As an old member, I was invited. I knew how they drank 
at these parties, so declined to go. But they teased and taunted 
me, saying I was henpecked, and my wife wouldn’t let me 
go. So, to show them, I went. I told Catherine where I was 
going, but promised her I wouldn’t drink. 

“When I got there they taunted me again about not drink- 
ing. SoI drank. They took me home dead drunk. Of course, 
next day, I was sorry and begged Catherine to forgive me 
and, angel that she is, she did. 

“But I had got the taste of whisky again. I craved it. I 
fought against it, but finally gave in, and went on another 
spree. When Catherine protested against it, I struck her. Oh, 
I wish God had killed me! I struck her—” he repeated. “Yes, 
I knew I hurt her: I laughed when I did it. Whisky made 
me do it. I knew it, but I couldn’t help it. 

“Next morning when I saw Catherine’s poor bruised arm, 
I called myself every terrible name I could think of, and 
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begged God to take me before anything like that happened 
again. She forgave me and for days I was repentant. Then 
whisky again—Oh, Elsie, help me—I don’t want to be this 
way. God knows I don’t. Help me, Elsie, please.” 

By this time he was on his knees before me, and I cried 
with pity for him. 

He was young, and I made a hundred excuses in my heart 
for him. 

“That is why I am here, Clark. We will all help you. Our 
faith and Catherine’s love will bring you through.” 

A while later, I left his office. I don’t know what he did 
after I left but I do know that that night he looked as though 
he had gone through the fires of hell, and I knew we had won 
for a while, at least. 

We never mentioned the incident again, but once more I 
knew Catherine was happy. Clark was doing right, and was 
proud of it! We were all proud of it! 

Then my baby boy came, and just about this time Catherine 
told me that she, too, was expecting another baby. I was so 
glad. I felt sure of Clark now. I was sure he would never 
drink again with such a wonderful future before him. 

My hopes were all crushed one day when Jerry told me that 
he had been hearing terrible stories about Clark and a little 
girl, about sixteen or seventen, by the name of Stella Adams. 
Her brother had come to the store and in talking to Jerry, 
said that Dr. Lane had better leave his sister alone, or there 
would be trouble. 

Of course, Jerry tried to make him think he was mistaken, 
but it worried Jerry a lot. He began to look around and 
found that Stella was one of the wild flapper girls that some- 
how managed to keep her head above respectability. 

I knew Catherine hadn’t heard these things and I didn’t 
dare tell her. She was too happy in her expected motherhood. 
I hated to get after Clark again, so I thought I would wait 
and watch awhile. I didn’t have long to wait. One morning 
Catherine came over crying: 

“Clark got drunk again last night, Elsie,” she said hopelessly. 
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I couldn’t answer. I didn’t know what to say. She started 
to cry. 

“He hit me again, Elsie.” She pulled her dress from her 
shoulder and there, across the white flesh, was a long blue 
mark. I looked at her in pity. I took her in my arms. 

“Don’t pity my bruises, Elsie, pity my heart. Oh, Elsie, 
he said last night he wanted a divorce, he loves Stella Adams.” 
She wept bitterly. 

“Don’t cry, dearie. He didn’t mean it. He was drunk, 
you know.” 

“Yes, but she was with him last night. I found this note 
in his pocket this morning. He lied last night. Said he was 
called out on a very important case. He wasn’t drunk when 
he said that.” 

The note was from Stella Adams, saying that “the gang” 
would wait for him at Blair Street, and they would go to 
Preston Park, and make a night of it. 

I could do nothing but promise Catherine to try and help 
her. She looked to me for advice and sympathy, so again I 
visited Clark, with the same results; his tears and his promises 
to do better. 

He did. Another month slipped by, and he was as good as 
could be, despite Stella Adams’ notes and phone calls begging 
him to meet her. 

Catherine was not as care-free as of yore. Her eyes wore 
a look that I knew was love and doubt. Who could trust 
any one who had shattered every hope as Clark had in Cath- 
erine? 

Then came the day that I shall always remember. Catherine 
was over at my home, sewing, when two men went to her 
house. She called to them to come over to my house, and they 
did. They walked in and said that they were Stella Adams’ 
father and brother. Catherine’s face turned white. I think 
she expected trouble. 

“Mrs. Lane,” the father said, “my daughter is going to be 
a mother, and your husband is responsible for her condition.” 
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Catherine sprang to her feet. She was as white as a sheet. 
“Oh, no!” she cried. ‘You must be mistaken!” 

“Tt is too true. She has named your husband as the man.” 

“Does he know?” Catherine’s voice could scarcely be heard. 

“Yes. He denies it. He says he can’t marry her. That’s 
why we came to you. He has to marry her, or I'll have him 
sent to the pen.” 

“Oh, please give us time to think,” I begged. “Perhaps there 
is a mistake somewhere.” 

“There is no mistake, and no time to think! Will Mrs. 
Lane divorce her husband, so that he can marry Stella, or 
does she want him to go to the pen?” 

I never could understand why Catherine didn’t faint or 
scream. She sat as though turned to stone. I was so nervous 
I could have screamed when I looked at Catherine. Her face 
was so drawn and white. 

“Well?” said Mr. Adams impatiently. 

“T’ll give him his divorce immediately,” Catherine said in 
a low weak voice. 

The men departed and Catherine turned to me sadly: 

“I knew something like this would happen, Elsie. My whole 
life is wrecked.” 

She found some relief in her bitter tears. I didn’t try to 
stop her, I thought it best to let her cry. When she had 
cried until it didn’t seem possible to cry any more, she said 
very quietly, “Elsie, please ring up Lawyer Roberts, and have 
him come to see me as soon as possible. I can’t go there.” 

I didn’t know what to say or do, so mechanically I reached 
for the phone, and when I got Mr. Roberts, he said he would 
be right over. When he came, Catherine explained everything 
and started her divorce proceedings. 

Catherine asked me to let her stay with us for a few days 
and, of course, we consented gladly. Jerry was as outdone as 
we were, when he heard everything. 

That night when Clark came home he looked all over the 
house and, not seeing Catherine, he came over to our house 
to see if she was there. He didn’t look at all worried. 
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Upon seeing Catherine’s sad face, he said, ‘““What’s wrong, 


Kitten? Sick?” He started to kiss her, and looked at her 
_ in surprise when she shoved him away. 


“Clark, please don’t touch me. I never want to see you 


again.” 


“Say, where’s the joke? What’s wrong?” he asked. 
She then told him everything, and he fell on his knees 


before her. “Oh, Catherine, honey, surely you don’t believe 


it. You know it isn’t true!” 

“Tt must be true, Clark. Surely Stella wouldn’t lie.” 

“She would, honey,” he pleaded. ‘She would do it to trap 
me because I shunned her. She says it was on the last night 
I was drunk. As God is my judge, honey, it’s just a trap. 


_ You see, she says it was on the last night I was drunk, you 
remember, honey, don’t you?” 


“Yes, the night you struck me,” Catherine said lifelessly 
Clark winced. ‘You know I didn’t know I did that, Cath- 


| erine. I wouldn’t have struck you if I had been sober.” 


“No, I know you wouldn’t, and I guess you wouldn’t have 
done the other, if you had been sober. Really, Clark, under 
the circumstances, I don’t see how you can deny it. It is either 


marry her, or go to prison.” 


He crumpled to the floor and great sobs shook his body. 
Again he pleaded with her. “Oh, Catherine, don’t divorce 
me, please. I love you, honey, Oh, please—please—please—” 


he begged. 


“There is no choice, Clark. I’d rather my babies would 
know that their father was married to another than to know 
he was a convict.” 

Needless to say, all of his pleadings were in vain. Catherine 
was calm, and turned a deaf ear to him. He begged her to 
shoot him, send him to prison—anything—but make him marry 


Stella, but Catherine was firm. 


In due time she was granted her divorce and that same day, 
at the point of a gun, Clark Lane and Stella Adams were made 


/ man and wife. But, before that wedding, Clark had signed 


their little home and furniture and cars over to Catherine, 
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and agreed, though Catherine didn’t ask it, to pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars a month for the support of his children. 

He also made a will, saying that anything he might accumu- 
late between this time and his death would be for Catherine, 
unconditionally. 

Two weeks later, Catherine’s baby was born at my house. 
A little, twisted, deformed baby girl. We knew she would 
never walk. As Catherine looked at the tiny twisted legs, she 
said, “Out of the wreck, Elsie! How could she be whole?” 

When Clark heard of Catherine’s baby he came and begged 
to see Catherine and the baby. She wouldn’t see him, but let 
me take the baby out to him. 

He had aged terribly and his once dark hair was turning 
gray. I felt sorry for him. Yes, I did feel sorry for him; 
for although I knew he had sinned, I also knew he was pay- 
ing. As he looked at his deformed baby, tears streamed from 
his eyes and in a choked voice he said, “As twisted as my soul, 
Elsie. God’s lashes are hard.” 

He begged me to plead with Catherine for him. Would 
she ever take him back? He would divorce Stella and do 
everything in the world to make her happy, but Catherine sent 
him this word: 

“Your wife and baby-to-be need you. Stay with them, and 
may God forgive you as I have.” ‘That was all! 

He wept bitterly when I told him. 

Months later Stella’s baby came and died. God knows best, 
I guess. Clark came over soon after 

“Catherine,” he begged, “the baby is dead, she doesn’t need 
me now, take me back—please—Catherine, please.” 

“T’ll never wreck her life and home as she has mine, Clark,” 
was Catherine’s reply. 

Catherine tried to pick up the threads of her life, where they 
had broken off. She went back to her home and gave her 
entire time to her babies and flowers. I knew she loved Clark 
yet, because she taught little Dean to think so much of him. 
She taught him that “Daddy” had to go off for awhile, but 

“we must love him just the same.’ 
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Just when it seemed that God had given Catherine peace 
again, another blow was dealt her. She was working among 
her flowers when a small boy handed her a note. She read it, 
and ran screaming down the street. I picked up her baby and 
telling Dean to watch my baby, I ran behind her. She ran 
like mad and rushed into Clark’s office with me almost upon 
her heels. There was an excited crowd about, and I had 
difficulty in getting through. 

Even now, I shudder as I recall the sight I saw. Catherine 
was on the floor and pillowed in her arms was Clark’s head 
with the blood streaming from a terrible hole in the temple. 

She was crying and mumbling, “Too late—too late! Oh, 
Clark—I love—you!” Then again, ‘Too late—too late!” 
The police came and took charge of the body. Catherine was 
led away. A note was found on Clark’s desk, saying: 

“Please bury me from Catherine’s home. My real home! 
My lawyer has my will, pray for me.” 

That was all. 

Catherine still clutched her note, and when a policeman 
asked for it she said, “It’s mine. I want it.” 

It was not taken from her. The coroner’s jury said it was 
death by suicide, and I think every one knew why. He was 
brought to Catherine’s house and, in the little parlor where 
they had been so happy, his cold, lifeless body lay. Catherine 
sat by the corpse and reaching her hand into the pocket of her 
dress she said, as she handed me the note: 

“You are all I have now, Elsie. I want ycu to read this 
too.” I read: 


My own wife, yes, dear, my wife, the only one I love. I can’t 
have you on earth, perhaps I can in death. When you read this 
Tll be on my journey, waiting and praying for you. Darling, try 
and believe as I do. It was all a trap set for me. Forgive me, 
love me and teach our babies to love me. Meet me some day.— 
Your HusBAND IN ETERNITY. 


Not a day passes but what Catherine visits Clark’s grave. 
I don’t think Stella cared at all. 


XII 


Is Love Always Selfish? 


HE love of two men for the same woman has wrecked 

the deepest and truest friendships, in literature and real 
life, times without number. I realize that this statement is 
old stuff. Nevertheless, my own experience has been, it seems 
to me, out of the ordinary. 

Those looking for murder and high tragedy will be disap- 
pointed. But others may be interested in learning how, by my 
own deliberate act, I lost the esteem of the best friend a man 
ever had, and by the same act, won the scorn of the woman 
I loved—and still love. 

Loneliness is the bitterest of human misfortunes. My 
mother’s death brought this home to me. She and I had lived 
for many years in the big stone house where I was born. Her 
love and sympathetic understanding of my diffident and too 
reserved nature made her passing a tragedy to me. I was then 
thirty-four, and had not a single soul I could really call my 
friend. 

My neighbors and acquaintances, I knew, thought-me queer 
and “stuck up”; my business brought me no close human rela- 
tionships. Ever since I was twenty-four I had locked after 
the estate my father left—tenement houses, and the intermittent 
operation of two coal mines. This sort of thing seemed to 
give me a stand-offish position with my fellow men that I 
hadn’t the personality to overcome. I felt this keenly. Emer- 
son said the way to make a friend is to be one. I stayed aloof 
with my books, my garden, and my dear mother. When she 
died, I was lost. 

Hannah Parks, who had kept house for us for years, did 
her best to make me comfortable, but she was old, and inclined 
to remind me that religion should be my consolation. I was 
in too bitter a mood for that. 
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Stephen Morrow was my salvation. 

One evening, as I sat brooding by the grate fire in the 
library, Hannah opened the door to say that a man was waiting 
in the living-room to see me. I rose reluctantly, and went in 
to find a tall, square-shouldered young man with pleasant gray 
eyes and the friendliest smile I had ever seen anywhere in 
my life. 

“JT am Stephen Morrow,” he said, “the new chemist at the 
Peerless Coke plant. I’ve been staying at a hotel in the city, 
but it takes so much time, traveling back and forth, that I’d 
like to find accommodations here in Coalton. Could you, by 
any chance, take me in? Of course,” he added hastily, “I'd 
get my meals out. There’s a restaurant, isn’t there?” 

“There is one,” I anewered, dryly, “but I don’t think you’d 
care for it.” 

I called Hanaah. “This is Mr. Morrow,” I told her, “he 
would like a room and board with us. What do you think?” 

Hanaah accepted the proposition with enthusiasm. It was 
just what the house needed; somebody that could cheer it up 
a bit; and four spare bed-rooms! Besides, where would the 
poor young man go? ‘The Potters and the Tabors hadn’t 
any more rooms to let. Did I think he could stop at one of 
“them dirty boarding houses?” 

So that is how Stephen Morrow came into my life. He 
saved me from myself and, in his companionship, I enjoyed 
four of the happiest years I have known. If his friendship 
also brought me, in the end, my greatest unhappiness, he was 
not to blame—nor was any one. 

Will you forgive me if I linger a bit on those four years? 

That first winter we grew to know each other well. Steve 
had the delightful faculty of being interested in other people’s 
hobbies; also of talking entertainingly of his own. He was the 
most tactful fellow I’ve ever known, and the most sympathetic. 
He had his faults, of course. He was quick-tempered, but 
immediately penitent; given to rather strong opinions; and, 
as is usual with high-spirited natures, had occasional fits of 
depression when his work in the laboratory didn’t go to suit 
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him. He was a trifle ashamed of these moods and, I know, 
appreciated my disregard of them. 

We went, occasionally to the theater in the city; but it was 
the long evenings in the comfortable old-fashioned library that 
I most enjoyed. Here we smoked and read, discussed and 
argued. And when, as sometimes happened, Steve went back 
to the laboratory after the evening meal to make some special 
tests or, on rare occasions accepted an invitation, I moped about 
as lonely as a homeless dog. 

Our summers were more lively. We played tennis on the 
court I had made back of our house; we went swimming in 
the river, and often spent our Sundays canoeing up the willow- 
fringed Susquehanna. I remember one Sunday in particular, 
not only because we had an amusing experience, but because on 
that day Steve said something that I resented. He had never 
done it before, and nothing could be more absurd than my 
taking offense at it. 

We paddled about a mile up the river until we came to 
a small tributary called Willow creek. It was overhung with 
trees, and looked cool and inviting, so we went up it a short 
distance; but it soon became so shallow we were obliged to 
stop. In making a sudden move, the canoe turned over so 
quickly we found ourselves under it, submerged in slimy black 
mud. 

As we raised ourselves, throwing off the canoe and wiping 
our eyes clear, we shouted with laughter at each other’s ap- 
pearance. Usually we wore our bathing suits, but this time 
we had started out in clean shirts and flannel trousers. We 
were both sights. As we couldn’t go home in that condition, 
we made our way back to the clear water, stripped, washed 
ourselves, and then our clothes, hanging them on some bushes 
in the hot sun to dry. 

Fortunately our tin of tobacco and a silver match-box kept 
their contents dry, so we sat around in nature’s garb, smoking 
and talking, until our clothes were dry enough to put on. 
Happening to glance at Steve, I found him grinning at me. 

“A big, husky fellow like you,” he said, “with plenty of 
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money and no ties, ought to have married years ago. I can’t 
see what the women are thinking of, not to have roped you in.” 

He was fooling, of course, but he spoke the truth, and it 
hurt. In my secret heart, I longed for marriage, for wife and 
children; I envied other men their ease with women. I knew 
nothing about them. I never made love to them for the very 
simple reason that, in their presence, I was like a scared rabbit. 
But I assuredly had no desire to be reminded of this peculiarity, 
so I made no answer to Steve’s remark but got up, and with 
as much dignity as a man without clothes can assume, went 
down to the canoe and, finding our things damp but wearable, 
began to dress. 

Steve followed me, and we were soon paddling toward home 
with nothing but the sound of dripping water to break the 
silence until Steve began to sing. 

“Come on, don’t be a grouch,” he interrupted himself to say. 
So I joined my rather uncertain bass with his light baritone, 
and we arrived home in perfect good humor to partake of one 
of Hannah’s good Sunday suppers. 

Steve always went back to his home in Connecticut for the 
holidays. I dreaded those forlorn times. But if I was lonely 
and stupid while he was away, there was always the pleasant 
anticipation and the celebration of his return. For we always 
celebrated. 

That last time, Hannah, as usual, had prepared his favorite 
dishes. The table was festive with roses and tall candles. I 
had brought out the last of a case of champagne. 

It snowed all day, and was still snowing as Steve came 
stamping on the porch into the warmth and light of the living- 
room. I thought I had never seen him so glowing with health 
and happiness. 

“Gee,” he said, gripping my hand, “it’s good to be welcomed 
like this!” 

He spied Hannah in the doorway and as I took his bag he 
went over and gave her a sounding kiss on the cheek. I was 
almost as astonished at his exuberance as Hannah, who, flus- 
tered, dived back into the kitchen. It was good to hear him 
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singing upstairs as he freshened himself after the day’s travel 
on the train. 

At dinner, he kept up a lively flow of talk about his trip, 
showering Hannah with compliments on her cookery when- 
ever she came in to wait on us. Toward the end I opened the 
bottle of champagne, and filled the two glasses. 

“What richness!’’ exclaimed Steve. “My gosh! I’m always 
afraid there isn’t any more.” 

I handed him his glass, “There isn’t,” I said, “this is the 
end of it all.” 

There was an odd silence as Steve sat looking soberly at the 
effervescing bubbles. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘I guess it is the end of it. Dear old 
pal, I was married last Thursday.” 

I sat looking at him blankly, my heart like a stone. “Why 
this secrecy?” I stammered at last. 

“My dear fellow,” he assured me earnestly. ‘“There’s no 
secrecy about it. Sitting here, I’m almost as much amazed at 
my being married as you are. I met Pauline Street at a dance. 
I was carried off my feet—I know, that’s what they all say, 
but I was! She’s so lovely and so sensible that I wonder how 
she came to consent to my impetuous proposal. I guess, 
though, that I loved her so it sort of overwhelmed her. She’s 
coming out here as soon as I can find a house.” 

I hated the woman, but I pulled myself together and raised 
my glass to Steve. 

“Here’s to her,” I said, “whoever she is.” 

In the days that followed, it wasn’t so easy for me to hide 
the soreness of my spirit, but I did my best to appear cheerfully 
interested whenever Steve talked about his bride and their plans 
which was, naturally, most of the time we were together. His 
humbleness amused me. He had been a brute to inveigle her 
into so hasty a marriage; he wasn’t good enough for her; he 
feared she wouldn’t like it here in this sooty country, and 
there wasn’t really any society; he’d certainly have to have 
his salary increased, and so on. 
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I have always been glad that I suppressed the sarcasm which 
often came to my lips. As for the bride, I disliked her more, 
the more I heard of her. Looking at Steve’s clean-cut features 
and vigorous physique, I concluded that he, like many another 
man, had been very cleverly vamped into matrimony. 

The possibility of Steve’s finding a desirable house in Coalton 
seemed remote. However, there was across the street from 
where I lived a small brick house completely covered with 
Virginia creeper. This house, like the others on our one good 
street, was occupied by the owner whose business was in 
the city. 

He was willing to sell the place, but Steve, who liked it 
very much, hadn’t the money to buy it. 

I secretly made arrangements with the agent to buy it for 
me; the agent to act as landlord to Steve. I did this for purely 
selfish reasons. I wanted Steve near by, and I didn’t want 
our friendship strained by any sense of obligation on his part. 
I was determined by this time that, come what would, our 
companionship was not to be given up entirely. Steve had, 
from the first, protested that there wasn’t the slightest possi- 
bility of this. We were to be three friends, instead of two. 
I was sure to like Pauline; he even read me parts of her letters 
wherein she said she was anxious to meet me, and knew that 
the three of us would have many pleasant times together. 
Naturally, I was extremely skeptical about that. I had never 
dreaded anything in my life as I dreaded meeting Steve’s wife. 

Of course, when at last she arrived I found her entirely 
different from my expectations. My premature dislike vanished 
like a bad dream. Steve brought her to the house for luncheon 
before they went over to their new home. When they came 
in they were both so radiant with happiness that I felt a little 
glow of it myself for a contagious moment. In spite of her 
quiet elegance in dress and manner,~Pauline Morrow’s out- 
standing trait was, and is, an utter sincerity. She put me at 
ease at once. ‘ 

“So this is Scott?” she said, extending both her hands. “I 
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know all about you, so you can just start right in being my 
friend, as well as Steve’s. I’m Pauline to you, from now on. 
Remember that.” 

“All right, Pauline,” I said, taking her hands and joining 
Steve in his laugh of appreciation. 

Later, when they were leaving, she put her hand on my arm, 
as she said; “Scott, I know how close you two men have been 
to each other, and I don’t want to feel like an interloper. I 
want you to consider our home, yours too. I don’t expect 
Steve to spend all his spare time in my company. You and he 
can have lots of pleasant evenings together. Though I do 
think,” she added laughingly, “that it would be nicer with 
three of us. I'll bet I can talk books as well, if not better, 
than either of you.” 

Three of us it was. I didn’t lose a good friend, but gained 
another. In that pleasant interval of sociability I discovered 
many of the new interests a woman brings into a man’s life. 
Even the question of new curtains was of great importance; 
and in their warm-hearted way the Morrows consulted me 
about everything from the garden to the hanging of a picture. 

I must have been a great nuisance to them at times but, 
though their love for each other was unmistakable, they never 
by look or act made me feel an outsider. As you may have 
observed, ours was an unnatural relationship; for me, an in- 
terval of happiness that was bound to end. 

However poor an impression I have given of myself, I am, 
nevertheless, aman. Propinquity, and the fact that I had never 
before known a young woman intimately, might possibly have 
caused me to fall in love with any woman under the circum- 
stances. Pauline’s charm, her loveliness of character and dis- 
position made the result inevitable. 

I cannot say when it began; perhaps my first instant liking 
for her was incipient love. But the overwhelming realization 
of it came one night when we had been to the theater, in the 
city. It was raining when we came out of the theater and, 
hailing a taxi to take us to the station, the three of us sat in 
the rear seat. Pauline, in her light wrap, sat between Steve 
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and me. I had never been so close to her before. The fra- 
grance of her hair, the warmth of her body, made me tremble 
so that she felt it. 

“Why, Scott,” she said, lifting her face toward me so that 
her white throat gleamed in the lights we passed, “are you 
cold?” 

Cold? For an instant, friendship, decency, everything was 
submerged in an agony of desire to crush her to me, to kiss her 
hair, her eyes, her lips. 

I clenched my hands, and managed to say I felt a kind of 
chill. As it was a mild spring night, they imagined I was 
ill. It wasn’t easy for me to hide my irritation at their 
kindly solicitude. 

It was a relief when, at last, I was alone, and could try to 
think things over for myself. I sat by the cold grate in the 
library till dawn, cursing the sport Fate had made of me. 
The bitter irony of it seared my soul. The one woman in the 
world I wanted was one I could not take, if I would; one I 
would not take, if I could. Pauline was so dear—so sweet— 
her brown eyes, soft and bright with that trustful look in them 
—her hair that had the sheen of silk—her slender, graceful 
body. Once I laughed aloud at the extravagance of my thought; 
I who so often ridiculed the lovers in books as being absurdly 
unreal and over-drawn. I went up to bed at last, thinking 
sadly of what might have been. 

I often wondered, in the few months that followed, at the 
obtuseness of both Steve and Pauline. 

It seemed to me that they must have seen what ailed me, 
for in spite of all I could do, I couldn’t keep my hungry eyes 
from following Pauline’s every move. The worshipful look 
she sometimes gave Steve drove me more than once from their 
home. One night Pauline wore a sleeveless dress of some thin, 
rose-colored stuff. As she stood for a moment by the chair 
in which I was sitting, I had an uncontrollable desire to kiss 
her lovely bare arm. I would have done it, regardless of con- 
sequences, had she not moved away as I bent toward her. The 
next day I went out to oversee some work at one of the mines. 
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It was merely a pretext, for both of the mines were about 
worked out, and hadn’t been in operation for several months. 
I thought that, back in the stillness of the hills, I could get 
a grip on myself. 

I stayed with old Owen Thomas who lived by himself in a 
shack on the hillside near the mine opening. He had worked 
for me, off and on, for years. He was an old, shaggy fellow 
with a quaint philosophy that did me good. I had been there 
a couple of days when as we were sitting on a bench in front 
of the shack, smoking our pipes, a machine stopped in the road 
below us, and a man beckoned for me to come down to it. 

Dr. Garner had sent him, the man said. Steve Morrow had 
been badly injured, and I was to come at once. 

I got my own car out, and was at the Morrows’ in less than 
an hour. I couldn’t get in, and Hannah came panting across 
the street, her hand on her heart, to tell me that they had 
taken Steve to a hospital in the city. 

She said there had been an explosion at the laboratory and ~ 
poor Steve’s eyes were burned out. This was the truth, al- 
though I didn’t believe it then. 

When I got to the hospital, Pauline was waiting for me. 
She was calmer than I had feared; but the anguish in her eyes 
went to my heart. 

“Oh, Scott,” she said, her voice shaking, “nothing matters 
if only he doesn’t die. I can stand anything but that. I can’t 
have him die. I can’t!” 

I said what I could to comfort her, and she went on more 
calmly to tell me that, so far as they could find out, Steve 
had been making an experimental test, and a retort had ex- 
ploded in his face, burning his eyes with ammonia. He was 
alone at the time, and had been found lying unconscious on 
the laboratory floor by Mr. Penton, superintendent of the plant. 

The doctors, she said, seemed to be more worried about the 
effect of the shock than anything else. Suddenly she threw 
herself into a chair and began to cry quietly, though her body 


shook with suppressed sobs. Ah, if only I could have taken 
her in my arms! 
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One of the house physicians came in, and together we assured 
her that Steve was young and vigorous, and would come out 
maimed, perhaps, but otherwise well and strong. These were 
doubtful prophesies, made in sympathy, but they turned out 
to be true ones. 

In six weeks, Steve was home again, but with his eyes band- 
aged. Eyes that would never see again. It made my heart 
ache to see the gay, lively, energetic Steve I knew, now groping 
awkwardly about, or sitting with bent head and inert hands 
when, in the evenings, I read to him. 

Seeing them together, Steve so stoically brave as he was at 
first, and Pauline so tender and loving, her eyes so often filled 
with tears as she anticipated his every want, made me long to 
help them; to do everything I could to make life as easy and 
pleasant as, under the circumstances, it could be made. 

I was able, by a little maneuvering, to aid them financially 
without their being aware of its source. I was happy in the 
thought that I could be a friend in deed as well as in need, 
and that, though Pauline could never be mine, I could, at 
least play the part of provider without her knowing it. 

As I had said, Steve at first bore the black horror of his 
blindness bravely. He had, of course, occasional spells of 
raging despair at his fate, and he was often depressed when I 
went over to sit with him, as I did every evening and many 
other times; but usually we could bring this out of him with 
our intentionally lively discussions and arguments. Pauline 
could always soothe him. I remember one night, as she sat 
on the arm of his chair he gropingly put his hands to embrace 
her. “Oh, Pauline,” he said, and I shall never forget the 
utter sadness of his voice, as I stood there listening, “if I 
could only see you. If I could only see you just once!” 

Oh, the love in her eyes as she put his hand to her cheek and 
answered; “But you know how I look, dear. And you have 
me. You will always have me.” 

For a moment, I pitied myself even more than I pitied Steve. 
He had what I would have given my soul for. Blind though 
he was, I thought him lucky. 
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Often in that later time when Steve grew more and more 
irritable and morose, I’d shut my eyes and try to imagine myself 
in his place. ‘To sit, helpless and idle, in that never-ending 
darkness with only his thoughts and his imagination, how could 
he help growing to believe that every sound had a portentous 
meaning? Poor fellow! 

He acquired that pathetic listening attitude of the blind. 
His hearing grew so acute that the faintest rustle of a curtain 
would make him alert with what, I know now, was suspicion. 
Sometimes when I was leaving, Pauline would follow me into 
the hall to say something privately concerning Steve’s welfare. 
Twice, looking back into the living-room, I saw him, a sneer 
on his face, trying alertly to hear what we were saying to 
one another. 

He was nearly always gentle with Pauline, but he grew 
surly with me, and at last even insulting, saying when I came 
in, “here again, eh?” with a leer that would have angered 
me if I hadn’t felt so sorry for him. 

One morning, as I was finishing breakfast, Pauline came 
over. She had been crying, and was still visibly agitated. 

“T hate to say this to you, Scott,” she said, her lips trembling, 
“but I think it best for you to stay away from us for a while. 
Steve has got it into his head that you and I are falling in love 
with each other.” She laughed hysterically. 

“Oh,” she went on, miserably, “I don’t know what to do. 
He was so grim, he said I couldn’t go on loving a blind man. 
He knows—he must know—that I love him better than my 
life.” ; 

“Of course he knows it, Pauline,” I said, “but the poor 
fellow is going through a bad time, and we must make allow- 
ances. All the same, he needs a talking to, and I intend to 
give it to him.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t!” she insisted, tearfully. “You'd only 
make him worse. I talked to him, scolded him, cried over 
him, until he told me to drop the subject. But he didn’t believe 
me! Oh, that is what hurts me so! And he wouldn’t believe 
you, Scott. Anything you might say to him would only make 
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him more suspicious. Why, he said he knew that you—” 
She stopped, caught her breath in a sob, and was gone. 

Poor Steve! and Pauline, too! This was what came to them 
through having me for a friend! It was a bitter thought, I 
marveled at my thinking I could talk to Steve. Could I 
deny that I was in love with his wife? Could I say that, 
had she been in love with me, I wouldn’t have taken her? 
He knew I loved her! Blind, he sensed the truth which, when 
he had had eyes to see, remained unseen. 

He had reason for doubting me; but he had no right to doubt 
Pauline. Her happiness was of more importance to me than 
anything in the world. It seemed to me he would conjure 
up a conspiracy between Pauline and me. He must somehow 
be convinced that, though I was in love with Pauline, she did 
not love me, and never would. 

The plan that came to me may seem unnatural and far- 
fetched, though I didn’t think so at the time and, since it was 
effectual I need not defend it. 

If I hesitated, it was because of the consequences to me. 
Steve’s old affection for me was gone, perhaps, already; the 
hard thing was the loss of whatever friendly regard Pauline 
may have had for me and to seem, in her eyes, a rotten cad. 

I remained away from the Morrows several days. ‘Then 
one night, when the woman who worked for them had come 
in to sit with Hannah, and I knew Steve and Pauline were 
alone, I crossed the street and looked in one of their living- 
room windows. Steve, his sightless eyes concealed behind dark 
glasses, sat slumped in a big chair close to the hall archway; 
Pauline was in a chair by a table, her hands idle over the 
sewing in her lap; her face, in the glow of the lamp, saddened 
and weary. If I was going to do the thing, now was the time 
to do it. 

I shivered, yet I was wet with the sweat of nervousness. 
Throwing my cap away, I ran my shaking fingers through my 
damp hair, and stepping to the door, lifted the knocker; as 
it fell with a sharp tap, it took every ounce of strength and 
will power to keep me from running away. 
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I must have had a wild look, for Pauline, opening the door, 
drew back apprehensively. I caught her in my arms, and for 
an exultant moment, held her close. 

“Scott!” she panted. “What do you mean? Let me go! 
Let me go!” 

I only held her closer, repeating, “I love you! I love you!” 
As I bent her head back to kiss her, she screamed; ‘‘Steve! 
help me!” I kissed her on the mouth, and let her go. 

“You beast!” she sobbed, “I hate you—hate you!” She 
ran to Steve who was now in the doorway, his face livid, help- 
lessly clenching and unclenching his hands. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted, hoarsely, “you vile snake in 
the grass! You sneaking coward! Get out and stay out! 
Oh,” he groaned, “if I could only see!” 

As I went out, he drew Pauline closer in his arms and bent 
to kiss her hair. My last look at him told me that I had ac- 
complished my object for, though his face was still gray with 
passion, it had, too, an unmistakable expression—at once satis- 
fied and triumphant. 

If it were not for Hannah, who has no home but this, and 
is growing feeble, I would go away somewhere. 

Sometimes, sitting alone in the library, I find myself listening 
for a friendly tap at the door. It will never really come; 
for though I have told the truth in this story, it is not the 
version you will hear in this neighborhood. On the contrary, 
you will hear that I am worse than a thief—a despicable crea- 
ture. who would rob a blind man of his most cherished pos- 
session. 


XIII 
But I Was Married 


af O the outside world I am apparently a sane man, and I am 

making every effort to appear so. Inwardly, every nerve 
is vibrating, like the jumbled, discordant sound of a huge 
orchestra striking a chord with every instrument out of tune. 
I am doing my work mechanically; other duties I perform from 
force of habit. Yet I must be getting better, for I no longer 
have the desire to commit suicide. Occasionally the thought 
creeps into my mind and, at times, I wish I had the courage 
to do it, but I banish the thought, for duty compels me to live. 
My wife is an invalid, and I must take care of her. If I should 
commit suicide she would be left alone, and I can’t leave her. 

The knowledge that I must continue to live on, comforting 
her, acting naturally before my fellow-men, pretending that 
I am as sane as they are, is likely to drive me mad. The im- 
pulsive, emotional, haunting images which surge through my 
frantic mind have me bewildered and crazed at the same time. 

When alone, I used to laugh aloud with fiendish glee at 
a beautiful scheme I had for doing away with myself. Now 
I merely chuckle and smirk with satisfaction over some char- 
acteristic I am going to assume, or a witty remark I shall make 
to my friends to prove my sanity to them. 

The doctor told me that, above all things, I must act 
natural. If he but knew the true conditions, I have no doubt 
he would have me locked up. 

You see how clever I have become, to be able to deceive a 
specialist so easily. If my memory would only fail me, every- 
thing would be as I should like it. I should be willing to 
go on if I didn’t remember so many of the things I would 
like to forget. This makes life just one frightful, miserable 
day after another. 

175 
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Now let me take you back into my past, so that I can give 
you an outline, revealing the cause of my condition. 

Until the last few months, my life was regular and modest. 
My ambition was to advance my station in life; get a position 
that compensated me adequately; build a home for my wife 
and youngster; eventually buy a little car; accumulate enough 
money to give Junior a college education when he grew up to 
it, and finally to set some money aside for my wife and me, 
to take care of us in our old age. That was my plan. 

I live a short distance from the Atlantic coast, and was born 
here. My wife was also born here and we have known each 
other since we were kids together. It seems that it was always 
understood that we would marry each other, some day. We 
never reached any verbal agreement upon the matter, but just 
took it for granted, for we were always in love. 

When the War came on, and I was departing for France, 
Bernice came to the depot to bid me good-by. We were not 
married then. She clung to my hand for an hour, before the 
train arrived that was to carry me away. All around us were 
other boys whose sweethearts and relatives were there bidding 
them farewell. 

Bernice and I were unaware of the existence of any one 
else on this earth. Neither of us spoke, for we seemed to 
realize that words could not express our feelings. When the 
train arrived we kissed for a full three minutes, and we both 
choked back tears. I knew that, at that moment, I could lick 
the whole German Army. 

To me the War was anything but beautiful; the only inci- 
dent having effect on me was that I was quite severely gassed 
in the Argonne drive. I was sent to a base hospital until after 
the Armistice; finally sent back to the United States and dis- 
charged. I married Bernice as soon as possible. My old job 
was waiting, but I was unable to take it then because of having 
been gassed. 

Formerly I had been employed by one of the large manu- 
facturing concerns in the city, as a bookkeeper. The salary 
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was by no means overwhelming and, as a post-war result, the 
firm could not offer me more money. 

I declined the job, for with the government compensation 
I received, and the money I could earn doing out-of-door work, 
‘Bernice and I got along splendidly. We were just two eager 
kids planning and building a whole future full of happiness, 
we thought. 

Then the baby came along, but he did not retard our plans 
and ideals; he rather accelerated them. It was up to me now, 
to get out and hustle for more money if we were to realize our 
plans. I applied to the Veteran’s Bureau for vocational train- 
ing and fortunately received it. I took up expert accountancy 
studies in the evenings, with the Government paying the bills. 
This took five years of my time, but I succeeded in graduating 
with a degree. 

Junior was now six years of age, and in the first grade of 
school. Certainly I must get busy and land a job paying decent 
wages. 

One day I heard of an opening at the mill where I had 
previously been employed. A cost accountant was needed, and 
I knew that I could qualify, so I applied. After proving to the 
satisfaction of the office manager that I could handle the job, 
he offered it to me at the salary of seventy-five dollars a week. 
I promptly grabbed it. 

Bernice was delighted when I told her that the position was 
mine. 

That night, after Junior had finally tired himself out with 
excuses to stay awake, and said, “God bless Papa and Mama,” 
Bernice and I went into the living-room and started our favorite 
subject, building the future. The outlook sure appeared cozy. 
Being an accountant, I naturally arranged a budget, which 
was to take care of every penny I earned. All of the household 
expenses, clothing, and amusements, were to be kept within a 
specified amount. Junior’s college money would be religiously 
laid aside each week, and we would also save some to meet 
our other plans. It looked good on paper and seemed to have 
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a fair chance of materializing. Seventy-five dollars goes a con- 
siderable distance in our town with good management, and 
Bernice knew how to manage. 

The first day on my new job was spent entirely in being 
shown what to do, and how to do it. Somewhat different from 
being a bookkeeper, with only a ledger and journal or two to 
take care of. But my business training qualified me and the 
previous experience I had had with this company made me 
familiar with their system, so I caught on quickly. Some of 
my old friends were still working there and gave me a “wel- 
come back” greeting, along with offering congratulations upon 
the promotion after so long a vacation, as one of them termed it. 

I had noticed earlier in the morning a very attractive girl 
among the new ones in the office. She seemed out of place in 
this office full of purely clerical types. One thought of her as 
strutting the board walk at Atlantic City, waiting for the 
judges to award her first prize. I had immediately catalogued 
her as beautiful but dumb; yet she had impressed me. Now, 
I learned, she was to be my stenographer. She was introduced 
to me as Miss Price, a very competent girl. 

“And now I believe you can get along all right. Miss Price 
will call your attention to the routine and be very helpful until 
you become accustomed to our methods,” said Mr. Rowland, 
the office manager, as he left us. 

I don’t know how I acknowledged the introduction. I do 
know that I gasped and muttered something incoherent, then 
blushed and reached for my pipe, and realized what a fool I 
must appear to be with every eye in the office upon me. So 
I grinned a foolish grin, told her that if I needed her I would 
ring, and then ducked into the closet which was called my pri- 
vate office. Away from the amused eyes of a general office staff, 
I felt calmer, but instead of doing my work, I lit my pipe and 
wondered why I had acted so unnaturally. The girl was beau- 
tiful, surely, but so was Bernice. There was no comparison 
at all between the two. If this girl had any brains, she 
wouldn’t be a stenographer. No matter whether she had brains 
or not, she shouldn’t affect me this way. 
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“Are you not a married man?” I asked myself. Seven years’ 
good behavior on the right side of my balances, and I acting 
this way! 

“But I tell you, she is nice to look at and there is something 
magnetic about her, too! Poor fool,” I growled at myself, “do 
your work!” 

But I could not concentrate on my work, and I frittered 
away the rest of the day, unconsciously making comparisons be- 
tween this dumb creature and Bernice. I was relieved when 
the whistle blew, and the day was done. 

Bernice had a good supper ready, and was curiously waiting 
to hear all about my new job. I explained everything to her, 
completely; how I must check up in the stock room; cut down 
overhead in the shipping department; systematize in the receiv- 
ing room. I was very careful though, not to mention Miss Price 
or her physical charms. I can’t explain why I never spoke of 
her. No reason why I shouldn’t, but I—well, I just didn’t. I 
knew that she would hold no interest for me the next day or 
the days to follow, except as a stenographer. I would cer- 
tainly suppress any personal emotion that might try to arise 
within me. 

Next morning I hurried briskly into my private office with a 
curt “Good-morning” to the general force, as I passed through 
the main office. I never noticed whether Miss Price was pres- 
ent or not; I rather wished that she were not. Plunging in-_ 
dustriously into my work I succeeded in keeping her out of my 
mind for a couple of hours. 

Then it so happened that I must have a letter typed and sent 
off with the noon collection. Miss Price was my stenographer. 
If I pushed the button she would be in my office in a jiffy, and 
that was exactly what I did not want. I wanted to keep this 
girl out of my sight and out of my mind. It doesn’t sound like 
a dificult problem. 

You will say, “Why not ask for one of the other stenog- 
raphers ?” 

Then the question arises, “What was the matter with Miss 
Price?” 
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I had not had any occasion to use a stenographer until this 
moment, and there was no fault to find with Miss Price. She 
had served my predecessor capably. It would be unfair to de 
mand a substitute for no reason. She was hired by the com- 
pany for this purpose, and why should I abruptly make a 
change? Was I afraid of myself? Could I not be trusted alone 
with a female after seven years of matrimony? Because I re- 
sented these feelings within me, I resented having the cause, 
Miss Price, in such close proximity. My wife had never had 
any cause to be suspicious or jealous of my actions, and I would 
see to it that she would have no reason now. 

When Miss Price entered the office, for she must come in to 
take the letter, I would be looking out of the window as I 
puffed on a cigarette; without turning I would dictate the 
letter, and briefly dismiss her. In this way I was to maintain 
my composure and impress upon her my indifference. So I 
gathered a handful of papers, lit the cigarette, pushed the but- 
ton and hurried to the window. I had hardly reached there 
when she entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blaine,” she greeted pleasantly. 

“How do,” I grunted. 

Her voice, I had noticed, had a vibrant quality which seemed 
to strike some responsive chord in me. It annoyed me to realize 
that she was speaking quietly and distinctly. 

“Here is your mail, and—” 

“Leave it on the desk,” came roughly from me. 

“And this one, particularly, is marked personal.” She was 
continuing as though there had been no interruption. ‘“Per- 
haps it is something that requires an immediate answer.” 

She had purposely ignored my gruffness. I had not figured 
on any mail so soon; I had to turn around and I was visibly 
irritated. 

“If anything requires immediate attention, may I not ring 
for you again?” I asked sarcastically. 

“Certainly, sir, but—” 

“Then I shall ring, when I need you again; that will be all 
for you now.” 
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“But you just rang now—” 

“Of course I rang; I’ve been waiting for that mail,” I lied. 

She raised her delicately arched brows a fraction, started to 
say something, thought better of it, perhaps, and then walked 
out of the office. 

Just why I assumed the attitude I had is beyond me now. 
Probably to show her that she held no interest for me, or it may 
have been to hide my real emotions. At any rate, I felt that 
F had again made a fool of myself for no apparent reason. 

Miss Price had behaved herself admirably under such of- 
fensive circumstances. She knew not, and perhaps cared less, 
why I had acted so crudely. Most assuredly she did not under- 
stand. Had she understood fully the passions and desires that 
she awakened in me, I fear she would have never have dared to 
enter my office alone. 

The realization that this girl did arouse me, awaken brute 
passions, make me want to crush her to me to satisfy a beastly 
appetite, gave me a contemptible feeling. Never had I felt 
so before. It shamed me; the guilt of an accomplished sin, I 
thought, must be evident upon every feature of my face. I 
felt as nervous and conscience-stricken as though I had actually 
committed a misdeed. Why did this girl upset me so? She 
appeared to be a good girl. We had only met twice; both 
times in business relations. Neither of us had said or done 
anything to make the other feel that there was any personal 
interest entertained. In fact, I had been just the reverse, and 
now I was beginning to feel sorry for her. 

Now I must call Miss Price back into my office; concoct some 
story about domestic affairs going a little sloppy; Junior sick, 
and I felt peeved this morning; and would she please overlook 
it if I had seemed insulting. 

In this way I would make amends, and also let her know that 
I was married. You see, I was flattering myself into believing 
that the girl was interested in knowing whether or not I was 
married. Anyway, I carried this plan out. Miss Price accepted 
the apology so sympathetically that I almost wished Junior did 
have a slight rash, or a little stomach trouble. The rest of the 
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day I dictated letters and did routine work, silently assuming a 
worried look for Junior, and maintaining a stiff control over 
my real emotions. 

If I was agitated in the presence of this girl who had so 
fascinated and upset me during the day, then let it be said in 
Bernice’s favor that I had no thought of Miss Price when I got 
home. Bernice was a witty, brilliant conversationalist, and she 
always had a great many interesting things to talk about. She 
had a knack of telling little incidental things with humor and 
mimicry that were characteristic of her alone. 

Every day I discovered something new about Bernice that 
I had not noticed the day before. Besides, Bernice had an ex- 
cellent business education, and could help me to solutions of 
my daily problems. Miss Price, I knew, had none of the 
womanly qualities that Bernice possessed. Yet Miss Price 
attracted me. 

Have you ever seen a German police dog standing perfectly 
still and while you realized that the animal was motionless, you 
felt that all his nerves and muscles were on edge, waiting 
for a command to leap? ‘That is the way Miss Price 
impressed me, and I wanted to be the one to give the sign to 
jump. As the days of coming into personal contact with her 
added up, this feeling grew upon me more and more. 

Winter had passed, and summer was trying to make itself 
recognized. Balmy breezes were blowing in through the open 
windows, and heaps of work for the cost accountant were piling 
through the door. Business was brisk and, by this time, I was 
so familiar with the work that, with the efficient co-operation 
of Miss Price, I could turn it out neatly and quickly. As fast 
as we straightened out the work of one department there was 
another mess waiting. “The only thing we in the office could do 
was to work overtime. 

Occasionally I took home a lot of work in my brief case, and 
Bernice and I did much on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
I was earning the seventy-five dollars then, but I had an eye 
on the assistant manager’s job, which would soon be open be- 
cause of promotions; so I was willing to work hard. Bernice 
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and I sacrificed many pleasures. Yet if I succeeded in winning 
a promotion, it meant that we could have more time to our- 
selves, less paper work, and more money. Our dreams would 
stand more of a chance of materializing, and it was well worth 
the sacrifice. 

Along in July when the days were longer and warmer, it 
was a tough job. Often we were tempted to pack a few things, 
hop into the coupé and drive down to a coast resort over Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

Sam Arnold had sent an extremely inviting letter to us. But 
no, work was too pressing. I had not worked long enough to 
get the customary two weeks’ vacation, either, so I must stick 
on the job. 

Besides I had a target to aim at; a possible chance of becoming 
assistant office manager. Surely I must now plug steadily, and 
I did, but the grind was beginning to tell on Bernice. Attend- 
ing to the household duties in the daytime; then spending the 
evenings until twelve o’clock helping me to find out why it 
had cost more to run the spinning room this week than it had 
last week; day after day, night after night. It was too much 
for her. One night she fell in a dead faint into my arms. It 
took me more than half an hour to revive her. I was never 
more alarmed in my life. When finally she was able to speak, 
she said weakly: 

“Oh, Frank, I’m so tired.” 

“TI know you are, little girl,” I replied. “So just take it 
easy and tomorrow or Saturday we'll have a little holiday trip 
near the sea.” 

“But Frank—” 

“No ‘but’ about it, sweetheart. You'll go down there and 
get rested, and play around on the beach where there are lots 
of sunshine, heaps of sand, great misty breakers splashing all 
over you. Why, Bernice, it will make you feel like a flapper 
again.” I was enthusiastic with the idea of making Bernice 
feel like herself again. 

“Frank, you know we can’t afford to do it, especially now,” 
she argued weakly. 
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“Certainly we can afford it. Your health is of most im- 
portance, and I owe it to you. 

“T’m sure Mrs. Arnold, or the Cliffords will be glad to have 
you visit them, they have been so nice in their letters to you. 
Let’s not talk about it though, now; tonight you must rest. In 
the morning you can call up either of your friends, and Sat- 
urday I’ll tote you and Junior down there. Won't that be nice, 
sweetheart?” 

Bernice was too weak to discuss it much then, and I didn’t 
want her to anyway, so I bundled her into bed where she soon 
went soundly to sleep. 

Next morning at the breakfast table we decided to carry out 
the plan which I had suggested last night. Bernice balked at 
first, for neither of us was keen about being separated overnight, 
as we never had been before. 

Bernice was worried as to how I could get along for meals, 
and so forth; but I explained that it was an easy matter to get 
my meals at the company’s restaurant. As she was only going 
to the shore for about three or four weeks, and I could motor 
down for the week-end, she finally yielded. On Saturday morn- 
ing I drove her and Junior down to the Cliffords and returned 
alone Monday morning. 

It was now August. By this time Miss Price and I were on 
rather intimate footing. She spent almost all of her time in 
my private office these days as business demanded, and we had 
fallen into the habit of addressing each other by our first names. 
What conversation we held, other than on business, was not 
too personal. We talked of many things of no particular na- 
ture. I was always particular not to mention my wife, for two 
reasons. One was that Velma apparently had no interest in 
hearing of my wife’s charms. The other reason was that when 
I did talk of my wife, I found myself making comparisons be- 
tween the two women. Velma, I discovered, had many quali- 
ties not usually found in the modern girl. She was a home- 
loving girl and lived with her mother, in a little apartment. 
Two or three evenings each week she spent at the Community 
House which was located a block from her home. She indulged 
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in all kinds of athletics, especially swimming, and from what I 
gathered, she excelled at that sport. She dressed plainly but 
distinctively; did not use rouge, had no boy friends, and was 
really quite intelligent. My first impression did not coincide a 
great deal with the one I had now formed of Velma, after 
months of daily contact with her. 

Since my wife and Junior had gone to the shore it was cus- 
tomary for me to get my lunch, at least, in the company res- 
taurant. Velma always went home for her noon meal, for she 
lived within walking distance. She always left the office 
promptly at twelve, and returned right on the stroke of one 
o'clock. I admire punctuality in a woman. 

One particular noontime it so happened that I had some work 
to do which necessitated the assistance of Velma. A report 
must be typed in time for a conference which was to be held 
right after lunch. I asked Velma if she would kindly stay 
for a few minutes, and get the report ready. I would drive her 
home in my car, and allow her half an hour leeway in getting 
back to work, if she wished. 

She readily agreed, and assured me very pleasantly that it 
was not a bit of bother, providing she had time to go home for 
lunch, as her mother had it prepared at this hour. 

Although we hurried the matter, it was twelve-thirty before 
we left the office. When we arrived at her home, she asked: 

“Where are you going to lunch, Frank?” 

“Back at the company restaurant,” I answered. “It is as near 
as any other place, and I’ll be right on the job when I finish 
my meal.” 

“Why don’t you come up and lunch with mother and me?” 
she invited. ‘Then you can drive me back, and we will both 
be on the job.” 

That was a very sensible suggestion, so I accepted her invita- 
tion. There was nothing unconventional about it either, her 
mother would be there; neighbors would have no room to talk, 
as is customary in small cities, everything was perfectly proper. 
Why shouldn’t I accept? No reason. I did. 

The meal passed without incident. Her mother was a quiet 
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little woman, who only interrupted Velma and me to ask if we 
cared for a second helping of cold lamb or another cup of tea. 
We talked of the afternoon schedule of work; passed a joke or 
two about some member of the office staff, and started back to 
work. 

On our way out of the apartment I noticed a silver cup rest- 
ing on the piano. It was a trophy, but I had no time to inspect 
it then, so on our way back to the mill I questioned Velma 
about it. She informed me that she had won it in a swimming 
contest. As we had a few moments to spare, I drove slowly, 
and let Velma talk about herself. She had won many prizes 
in athletic meetings and several more on debating teams. 

While she talked, I scrutinized her carefully and decided 
that she was not, by any measure, the dumb person I had 
thought her to be. 

I have said before that she was beautiful; she was also in- 
teresting outside of her vocation of doing rapid shorthand and 
pounding a typewriter. She was very clever, and could con- 
verse intelligently upon subjects that pleased her, as she was 
now doing. She pronounced with decided distinctness, and in 
doing so her mouth shaped into a peculiar pretty pout. 

I had a wild desire to kiss her right on that pout. To over- 
come the desire I stepped on the gas and brought my trend of 
thoughts to a brief stop in front of the mill office. In helping 
her out of the car, my impulse asserted itself by squeezing her 
hand before I realized what I had done. It did seem that I 
felt a slight response; still my imagination may have been carry- 
ing me too far. Velma showed no sign of being disturbed. 
Slumbering emotions within me were seeping to the surface. 
To accentuate them, I could not help but notice the neatly 
curved leg she extended when she got out of the car. Through 
habitual practice of self-control while in her presence, I in- 
hibited any further natural inclination I might have had, and 
casually remarked that we had a busy afternoon staring us in 
the face. Yet all afternoon my attention was drawn back to 
this girl, and I would catch myself admiring every move she 
made with no thought of suppressing it. Half-past five rushed 
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upon me all too soon. I now enjoyed the company of Velma 
and hated to see her leave the office. Hoping to prolong the 
pleasure of her nearness I said: 

“I am going down your way, Velma. If you care to ride, 
Ill drive you home.” 

“Oh, thanks, Frank, I wish you would,” she replied. “I 
am just a little tired this evening.” 

When we arrived at her apartment, I remarked, rather 
hopefully I admit: 

“That was a delicious lunch this noon. I hate like the devil 
to think of eating that sloppy restaurant food, but I suppose—” 

“Frank,” she interrupted laughingly, “I do believe you are 
begging. Well, come on up for supper; mother won’t mind in 
the least and I guess I can stand you through another meal.” 

“Am I really so boring?” I asked, assuming a hurt expression. 

“No, no, but you must promise not to speak once of state- 
ments, bills, trial balances, or anything pertaining to that 
office,” she demanded with mock authority. 

“T will go one better than that,” I said. “I insist that you 
and your mother do all the talking while I do all the eating. 
How is that?” 

“Please don’t do that, either,” said Velma, “but do refrain 
from office talk. We have had so much of it lately that I 
welcome anything else for a subject, no matter how trivial. 
Besides I’ve heard you talk so little of anything else that I 
almost imagine you are a ledger or journal.” 

“Then this evening you shall hear me talk about the most 
interesting of all subjects, to prove to you that I see other 
things except numerical figures,” I said. 

“And that is—” she questioned. 

“You,” I responded. 

By this time we had reached her apartment door, laughing 
like children on a prank, when Velma stopped with a jerk. 

“Now listen, Frank,” she cautioned, “if you are going to be 
that way, you can’t come in. Remember you have a wife.” 

It was with a jolt that I did remember it, and Velma had 
opportunely reminded me of it. 
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“You know, Velma,” I said, as she unlatched the door, “that 
I only said that to be smart. Really, I am just hungry for 
some real home-cooked food and a relaxation from office talk. 
You and your mother can furnish both.” 

As she closed the door behind us she trilled a greeting, call- 
ing out: 

“Mother, I have brought Mr. Blaine to supper.” 

There was no reply to this, so Velma excused herself and 
hurried to the rear of the house. When she returned she looked 
embarrassed and said: 

“Tam sorry, Frank, but my mother has gone to visit my aunt. 
She left a note telling me that she won’t be back until quite 
late. She also left a most delicious looking salad, but I—I am 
afraid you had better not stay.” 

“Yes, I see, Velma, for appearances’ sake, I must go,” I 
agreed weakly. “But I had—” 

“TI know, Frank, but it would not be right, would it?” she 
asked. “You understand I would like to have you stay, yet 
I don’t suppose I ought to let you, should I?” She was hesi- 
tating about sending me away, and I thought it seemed as if 
she wanted me to assure her that it was not improper for me 
to stay. 

“T will go if you really wish, Velma, but I had anticipated 
such a pleasant quiet evening that I—well, what harm is there, 
anyway? Are we a pair of irresponsible children who cannot 
be trusted alone for a few moments?” I eagerly asked. 

“No,” she replied. ‘But I—you must—well, I'll tell you 
what you can do, Frank. You may stay for supper, have a 
comfortable smoke, and leave early.” 

“That suits me,” I responded. “Still if you would let me 
help you dry the dishes before I have my pipe full of tobacco, 
I would feel ever so much more at home.” 

She laughed at that, and busied herself getting the tea ready. 
Through supper time and the dishwashing process, we talked of 
general topics, but I gradually led her into talking about herself. 
By the time my pipe was lit, she was animatedly telling me how 
she had won the silver cup I had previously observed. She 
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won it in a swimming contest. To emphasize her remarks 
about the contest, she got out some photos of herself that had 
been snapped before and after the contest. ‘They were ex- 
quisitely wonderful. If I thought Velma beautiful in street 
costume, then these photographs were not exaggerating her 
rare, delicate charms at all, It was impossible to refrain from 
telling her so. 

“Velma,” I asked, “do you realize that you are a beautiful 
girl.” 

I had tried to make my voice sound commonplace, but my 
face must have belied my tone. She was standing on the 
opposite side of the living-room, when I made the remark. She 
blushed, and a surprised look showed in her eyes. 

“Please, Frank, don’t spoil the evening. You promised not 
to,” she said. 

“T realize that,” I responded. “Though you can’t blame me 
for telling the truth, can you?” 

“No, I suppose every girl likes to hear that she is pretty, bat 
under the existing circumstances, don’t you think you ought not 
say so?” she questioned. 

I crossed the room to where she stood and took hold of her 
hand. She did not draw away. 

“Velma,” I said, “I am sincerely sorry for taking such lib- 
erties. I didn’t mean to offend; I’ve thought so of you for a 
long while and I—” 

“Frank,” she pleaded, “remember you have no right to say 
these things to me, you are—” 

“I know I have no right,” I said tensely, “but I must tell 
you. You are—” 

“Frank, Frank, please!” 

“Velma, listen to me,” I said drawing her close. I lost all 
control over my power of restraint. I crushed her to me, and 
tumultuously kissed her lips, her cheeks, her neck; all this while 
I poured torrents of turbulent, ardent words into her ears, 
while she struggled to get away—and failed. 

Next morning the sun shone glaringly into my bedroom as if 
revealing the burning truth to me as I lay in bed, retrospectively 
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thinking of the night just past. I was far from being proud 
of myself. I had spent a sleepless, restless night after leaving 
Velma. 

My thoughts had flown immediately to Bernice; so easily 
forgotten last night. I never appreciated before how completely 
Bernice fulfilled every need in my life. I loved her, I knew, 
more than any other woman in the world. How could I face 
her, talk to her, laugh with her, carry on as usual, without 
feeling guilty? If Bernice should find out, nothing that she 
could say or do would possibly make make me feel any more 
ashamed of myself than I felt this morning. My honesty, loy- 
alty, fidelity, the very code of ethics of which I talked so much 
at home, and which I had tried to practice, all had been broken 
in an. hour. 

Bernice must never know. That much was certain; but what 
about Velma? How would she feel and act toward me, upon 
cooler reflection? Would she attempt to express her feeling to 
me at the office, or would she act as if there was nothing 
between us? How could I explain, make it clear to her that 
what I thought to be love was passion? Perhaps she actually 
loved me deeply. Such things have happened. What would 
she expect of me now? I had been extremely loquacious in my 
ardor. How should I make amends—undo what was done? 

Those were my thoughts while going to work, on a blazing 
hot morning. The heat of the day and the heat of my thoughts 
were equal in intensity. It was late when I got to the office 
and, to my surprise, no one was there except the office manager. 
He greeted me with the information that the mill had closed 
down for the day, because of the heat. He was going to stay 
around to do some odd jobs; I could do as I saw fit. 

I thought I would stay too. There was much work to do, 
and it was just as hot elsewhere, so I might as well try to catch 
up. He thought that a good idea and left me to go to his 
office, I to mine. 

I was glad that the plant had closed for the day; especially 
for the reason that I would not have to meet Velma. No doubt 
she had been one of the first to take advantage of the lay-off 
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for similar reasons. She perhaps felt apprehensive toward see- 
ing me so soon, and glad of the chance to postpone the meeting. 

Although I tried to chase all thoughts out of my mind except 
the work before me, I could not do it. Details of last night 
persisted in creeping into my brain, and the morning dragged. 
At noon I drove downtown for lunch, hoping to meet any one 
who might divert my mind, but everybody seemed to be out of 
town. 

After motoring around through the park for an hour or so, 
trying to keep cool, I returned to the office. 

My telephone was ringing incessantly. It was Bernice on 
the wire. She was coming home tonight. She had grown tired 
of the shore, felt a little homesick, and was worried about my 
welfare. She would bet a dollar my buttons needed sewing on, 
my stockings needed darning, and she was positive that I had 
eaten nothing but canned food since she went away. So she 
was coming home this very night, and I must be at the dock to 
get her and Junior when the Lenape landed at eight o'clock. 
Junior must talk to me also, because it was quite a thrill for 
him to talk to his daddy who was over thirty miles away. 
Bernice and I had a good laugh at Junior’s attempt at long dis- 
tance telephoning. Bernice said he shouted loudly enough to 
be heard thirty miles without the aid of the telephone. 

I never felt more pleased over anything than I did at the 
news that Bernice was coming home. There would be no more 
slipping on my part now, that was sure. My time would be 
so completely occupied that there would never be an occasion 
for a repetition of the sort of affair that occurred last night. 

I now had a sense of security and was almost beginning to 
look upon the whole thing rather lightly, except that my con- 
science kept insisting it was all wrong. Other men had done 
the same thing, and it didn’t seem to bother them a great deal; 
in fact they appeared to enjoy boasting about it, providing it 
was kept secret from their wives. Well, I could at least be 
different from the others by not talking about it, and never 
repeating the misdeed. From this angle, I eased my mind re- 
garding Velma, and did a tidy afternoon’s work. 
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I left the office early, so that I could get the house in ship- 
shape before I drove down to the dock. 

Many things had to be done before Bernice got home. 
Dishes to wash, rooms to be swept, and the bed had to be made 
up. It would not do to have Bernice think I had been letting 
the housework slide for days at a time. The Lenape was due 
at eight o’clock, and I had scarcely turned around twice, before 
it was time to go down to the dock. 

It was just eight o’clock when I got there. The boat should 
have been just docked, but it was nowhere in sight. A group 
of men were clustered together, talking excitedly, and I knew 
something was the matter. I hurried to where they were, and 
managed to stop one of them from waving his arms off, while 
I asked him what the trouble was that excited them so much. 
He looked at me, astonished. 

“Where have you been anyway?” he asked, and continued. 
“The Lenape has blown up; over two hours ago. Her boilers, - 
you know—everybody on board—lI was just telling this feller— 
never oughter gone out—the engineer—” 

He was going on and on; words incoherent—far away. 

I was paralyzed, but for only a moment. ‘There was one 
thing to do, drive to where the Lenape victims had been taken 
as fast as I could. Bernice and Junior needed me. 

I don’t know how I started the car, or how I got it away 
from the dock. Up on the State road my mind started func- 
tioning; my thoughts raced madly in pace with the speeding 
car. “Lenape blown up—everybody on board.” 

What had he said after that? It couldn’t be that everybody 
was killed. Surely Bernice and Junior would be saved. Why, 
we three were just beginning life; they couldn’t be taken from 
me now, it wouldn’t be fair; they must be safe, but of course 
they needed me to comfort them and assure them. But the 
horrible thought entered my mind. 

By what right have you to expect them to be alive? Did you 
think of them last night? The first time they are out of sight 
what do you do? Are you a decent husband, a fit man to 
father a child? Suppose they are dead; is there not another 
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girl who will probably need the protection of a husband? Oh, 
the haunting horror of such thoughts! I drove furiously, faster, 
as though to rush away from them, but they stayed with me like 
taunting ghosts. 

At the next town, I had to slow down to a crawl, because 
of traffic. 

A man boarded my step, and asked me if I was going to 
the Lenape disaster. He explained that he was a doctor; every 
available doctor was needed down there. I was glad to have 
him with me; it gave me an opportunity to find out something 
of what had happened. Many were saved, he told me. That 
was comforting. Perhaps Bernice and Junior were among 
those saved. It was known to him that at least thirty were 
killed outright by the explosion; the injured had not yet been 
accounted for. Escaping steam had burned a great many, and 
it was no telling how many would die of scalds. That was 
upsetting. 

Supposing Bernice and Junior had been burnt or crushed 
in the jam. No, oh, no, it could not be! They must be safe! 

I asked him if he knew the names of any of the dead or 
wounded. He did not. He had been out on a case when the 
call came, and had no information except that doctors were 
needed immediately at the hospital to which the dead and in- 
jured were taken from the Lenape. Did I have anybody be- 
longing to me on board the boat, he asked. I told him of Ber- 
nice and Junior. He set about consoling me with assurances 
that perhaps they were unhurt. That was what I most wanted 
to hear, but I had terrible forebodings. We were now within 
the limits of the city, and the doctor directed me the quickest 
way to the hospital, as I was not familiar with that section of 
the city. When we drove into the hospital grounds, the flashing 
lights of automobiles told us what an enormous crowd was 
there. So crowded, that we had to stop and get out, four 
hundred yards from the hospital. I started to rush headlong 
for the entrance, but the doctor held me back saying: 

“Steady, old man! It appears that they are not allowing 
many people inside. Better stay beside me, and I'll inquire 
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if your wife and child are here. Tell me your name, and try 
to keep calm.” 

I realized that what he said was true. All about us people 
were pacing up and down, sobbing and clasping their hands, 
tearing their hair and moaning in unintelligible sounds to others 
who were doing the same thing. The doctor was right. To 
know whether or not Bernice and Junior were inside I must 
control myself. We were at the door. A nurse stopped us. 
The doctor explained that he was a doctor; then asked if a 
Mrs. Blaine had been received. I dreaded the answer. My 
whole body was trembling, and my legs seemed incapable of 
holding me. 

“Yes,” said the nurse. “She is in Ward K. Down the cor- 
ridor, second door to the right.” 

I reeled. The doctor steadied me as I stumbled forward. 

The moans and groans of pain and agony that we heard on 
all sides as we passed along the hallway, were blood curdling. 
The doctor took a firm hold on my arm when we entered the — 
ward. 

I have been in the lines in France, but I have never seen such 
a gruesome sight as that which met my eyes. About fifteen 
beds were in the ward. Upon the first bed there lay what had 
been a young woman. She had just died. A nurse was cov- 
ering the body with a sheet. My brain whirled. Instinctively, 
I knew that the form upon the bed was not Bernice’s. Yet 
somewhere in this room of anguished cries and suffering bodies, 
lay my wife and boy. My heart grew weak and faint. I can’t 
tell how I held up. The doctor, who was still with me, was 
asking the ward nurse where my wife lay; the nurse was lead- 
ing to the end of the ward. I closed my eyes for I dared not 
look at the pitiful objects around me. My imagination led me 
down to the deepest despair. Suppose Bernice and Junior were 
like that first body I had seen. I was sinking, weaker and 
weaker, when I heard the doctor saying: 

“Brace up now, my boy. Here is your wife.” 

I opened my eyes and fell on my knees at my wife’s bedside. 

“Bernice, Bernice,” I cried trying to embrace her, but the 
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nurse and doctor restrained me, for she was bandaged about 
the head and arms. 

“Frank, is it you? Where have you been? I’ve been waiting 
so long,” she moaned. 

“Sweetheart-girl, I came just as quickly as I could, but tell 
me, tell me that you will live.” 

“Yes, Frank, I’ll live. I’m not burned so much, but Frank 
—our baby—he is—burned—scalded—dead. You can never 
forgive me. He wanted to go below in the boat for a drink of 
water, and I—let him go—alone. Then came this awful noise 
and steam, and I rushed down for my baby. And Frank, 
when I found him, he was—oh—I can’t tell you how he looked, 
but I knew it was my—our baby—and now they have taken 
him away from me. Frank, say you forgive me. Oh! what 
shall we do?” She closed her eyes and lay very still. 

I felt so helpless, hopeless; I could not answer. My baby 
dead; my wife suffering, and asking forgiveness from me. 

From me, imagine! For what? My world seemed to 
crumble down on my head. The nurse was speaking to the 
doctor; her voice sounded a great distance off, yet every word 
was as audible to me as though whispered in my ears from the 
Infinite; like a voice from eternity come to taunt me. 

“Did you notice that case in the first bed, Doctor? Most 
awful sight I have ever seen. A girl named Velma Price. She 
came down on the excursion. Her mother has been here.” 

That was all I heard. Velma Price dead—Junior—my wife, 
I thought, dying and asking me for forgiveness. To my 
stunned, half-crazed mind it seemed that the Supreme Being 
had exacted the severest penalty. ‘ 

But why should it be my innocent wife and baby? And 
why should a despicable cur like me live while they died? I 
had committed a gross sin, and lived unharmed. Bernice, pure 
and true, was writhing in tortured agony. I would not have 
it so. Several bottles stood on a table near to me. One bottle 
was marked poison. As in a nightmare, I reached for it, took 
out the cork, and raised it to my lips. The doctor sprang 
forward, grabbed my arm, and cried: 
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“Stop! man, not that!” 

The earth rocked; I fell forward upon my wife’s bed; some- 
thing snapped in my brain, and I was conscious of nothing 
more. 

That was over three months ago. Junior was buried, and 
I knew nothing of it. Bernice was taken home from the 
hospital, and I had no knowledge of that, either. 

I don’t know how I came to my senses. I simply remember 
the doctor’s asking me questions, and then telling me to take 
things calm and easy, and he would soon have me back with 
my wife. 

At the mention of my wife, everything that had happened 
on the fatal night came back to me with a vivid recollection. 
I nearly had a relapse, but the doctor gave me a sleeping potion. 

The next time I awoke, I commanded all the will-power I 
had to control myself. Bernice was still alive, so I must bear 
up. Inside of three weeks I was home with her. She had 
been burned severely on the arms, and the shock had made 
her a nervous wreck. She would gradually recover, the doctor 
told me, but I would have to buck up myself to comfort my 
wife, and let time ease our sorrow. 

It is remarks of this sort that has kept my brain in a turmoil, 
although the doctor is unaware of it. Time may alleviate — 
somewhat the sorrow that we are burdened with, but it can 
never eradicate from my conscience the guilty stain of sin. Yet 
T believe I am getting better, for I have lost the desire to com- 
mit suicide. I feel that by living cleanly and honestly, and 
unselfishly giving all my love and devotion to the truest little 
woman in the world, that I may eventually atone for my sin, 
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